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We'tiave completed our study of '-the cost of special education 

, 'as authorized by contrfe with the Gove'i;nor's Qffice o*f Human Resources,^- 

' . '' ' 

' Stac^ of Illinois, dated December 14, 1972, whidh' was funded by the 

' " ' . ■ '* r 

United States Departijient of' Health, Educatrloa and Welfare under Grant 

• ( • * ' ' ■ 

• ' OEH-0-72-48;^4-- ^ , j ' ' ' , • j; 

*, Our work was undertaken for the State of Illinois to determine 
■ ' t. ' ^ ' . . ■ • 

, whether or not' a better method. than pre'sently employed could be developed , 
'for the ceimbursemdrit to local school districts of the, added costs incuifred 
•in the educatiqn of^^hfe special cliild/over those 'costs a'ssociatrd w^.th the > 

• education .of the regular pupil. The United States Depa'ttment of 'Health, 
Education and Welfare agreed to fuod'a poi^ii^on of thejrost of the s.tuay.if 
tb'e .'proposed system' could -be shojm to be replicable among the various - . 

r states, An initial review of the present ^ysuem of „r§imbw:s€i9ent reporting 

\>disclosed a wide variation among schoof^istricts between the reported edu^ 

Icational cost of. the regular studeii.t asj*elf a« fiqr the fecial stud,efit. 

' * ■ The question .tfi«h pos6d was'^-'Ho^ is a fiatif and equitable reijnbilrse- 

. , \ ■ . 
■ ment made ^to those school districts providing the special edudation as- 

. ~ , ' ' • . . .• * 

required by Is^ate law.?"' 

■■ 



. For sthe mo'st t^irt, the' *^cost'* ,of education being reported repre- 

sented the total expenditures of a district divided, by the'averago ht^mb^r 

oE student/ days of education delivered by che district. ^ This method' of 

reporting "cost" gave" rise* tc/.signif icaij,t differences in the cost per 

pupil computation thstt" in no way reflected the quantity (or quality) if 

the* educational services' delivered. There appeared to*" be a tendency to 

reward the more affluent schools wher^ a higher cost per pupil was reported 

because of lower/ class sizes, more expensive facilities, aridj mgre extensive 

administration — all reflecting legitimate expenditures spread over 

smaller 1)ase, o'f students.* , Conversely, the less' affluent schools, with ^ 

large class' .feizes, aid facilities, and tljinly spread administration, 
U I. ' % ' . 9 

tecor^ded lower costs >per student ^s,a result of restrict^ btfdgets spread 
over a wide base l^f . students, . " " . ^ 



The^ differences were not alli identifiable^ by the. affluence' of 
the ^ <:ho o4 -5i^trict. The greater , the' amount of absemteexsm, the higher 
the cost per PiMPii ^ those in attendance' recorded a smaller b'ase over 



which to jspread the ^ expenditures. If expenditure for administration exceeded * 

^ tliat -which was .essential, the excess was found in a* higher cost per -student. 
. ^ . » * .. - . \ r * ^ 

^ ♦ Our approach was to <fraw upon^ the more sophisticated te<Rhniques < 

of*** cost aacountii^g as they are applied in competitive economic areas. * 

Basicaxly, these syst;ems*are designed to identify in a systemat^ aruK 

logical fas^i(Mj the eiemea\fs*of cost required on a pi^edeteifmine^ ^asls tg^^^^ 

accomplish a given objective or goal, and then moni^tor on a continual process' 
• ^ / , # » , * * • * ' I ' 

the differences between actual performance with the predetermined perf ofrmajlce. 



These diffeFences, Or variations, ara identified as they •occur with ; ^ ^ 
explanation ar ^to the natute of the difference.* ^ ^ 

• . . . ' ^ ' . V 

\The inrormatiori provideS by the cost accounting system report^ 
only on the amount of 'education delivered and d6es not report on the* * ^ 
effectiveness of the education jlelivered, thus the system is quantitative 
^in nature and no tf qualitative. ' It is conceivable,' however , *rhat sucji a 
cost accounting system (i.e. quantitative input) .coupled with a program 

C»vaiuation system, (i.e. qualitative input) dould ^arrive at cost-effectiveness 

* T • • * " . 

dexiisions. ^ ' ^ ' , * . ' 

^ We developed a basic concept for use in the development *of a «^ 

mo(Jarn •cost system for education. The coi^cept irs based upon a "student 

^educational unit" or SEU, (Iri-trfis report, ^the ^SED has been further^ 

' idenMfied as an EESfeU, in order to recognize the specia^l characteristics 

of the s4:-udei\t educational unit adopted for,, the demons t*rat ion model ^described 

Iti this report.**) Jf ( k ^ * * \ 

An EESEU vi^epresents a period of tjen minutes .dui^ing which the ^ 

pupil is under th^ jurisdiction and respon^ibilit/y of the school atithoraVties. 

. In 'discussions with *fe/tate and \fedWal- authorities, il wa^ concluded 

^ • *<:'•••• ' . 

that, a demons tra,tton^Df» the system using a hypothetical school district vould 

best illust^teAhe ability^ of thejsystem no deal with the wide variety of ' 
f t * / * ^ # • » 

educational processes 'eirfployed throughout the country. '* 



\j "With this basic concept i;Q mind, we made P^^^ trips .to selected 

school districts in Illinoife. The scbSol districts ^ere selected by *the 
Govettior's Of/ice of the State of Illinois as repre^entatlii^not' onlv of 

'•■ . ■• "■ ' VT^. : ■ 

ail districts in Illinois, but of the basic types of schqoJJ districts within 



'the United STates. These districts were: ^ • ' ^ 

City of Chicago, iriin&ls " / , ' 
' Lake* County, Illinoisy Special Education District 

City of Peoria, :,H-linois" 

-Joint Agreement for Southern ^Illinois (^AMP - < 
Johnson, Alexander, Massac" and- Pulaski Counties)^ 

' Our research visits to these school districts with .their vary- 

' . ■ • . f 

ing socioeconomic differenced af forcjed* us the opportunity 'hot only to gain 



vtaluable insight into the problems^ associated with special education, but 
also to* observe administrative procedures relating to the accumulatJjon 
and reco.rding of information. During ^these Visits^ we made tests of our 
cost concepts agaiust the backgroOnd of actual, operations . We weye'^ctbte" 

* >• ^ ' • ' ■ , ' 

to cbnclude that the system wd .envisaged was sound and work^blel 

' * ^ ' ^ \^ '* ^ * * ^ * t ^ 

.During m^etin^s with the Expstate and iln~st^te Councils X^he 

* ^ } ' f ^ . * * ^ 

m^mbership of these councils is set forth in Appendix of lihis report) 

• * *t. * \ ' ' • ' • 

^ V \w ' ' • " / - 

an o(|tline of the hypothetfeal school disl^rigt was presi^nted, together 

.with a defecription of the EES^U -cj^ncept;.^ These meetings'" were most pro- . 

i^ductive in the /exchange of" thoughts and >,oplniohs on the propos^^J system 

^ ' < ' ' ^ > * . ' '\ • ' . 

^and its deiffoastSration through the ixyiKxthetical ,chooI district, Thpi^ ^ ' 

report. Ox the work conducted,, our findi.hgs Vpd recommendations have, been 

* ' ' ' ^ ' \ ' ')> ' ' " 

greatly enhanced m the stiggfc.stiori;5f atKi. cptmnents of these-.two ct)mmittees* 

• • / " -v-- •••f ' •• • , >) 

,We..^q not suggest that the,'propo6^ed system of pccourft±ng fb\: 
the posts of educatiofi is a complete answer ta the problem? facing our 

■ , • • ■ - ' ^ ' • • /• < 'i^' *^ . 

governments *in the fait^and ^uitable reimbursement j/o school disti?icts 
for selected education expenditur.es, HoWev^r, .as- pto:^e$sional accountants 

\' 7 ' • 

we are satjjS^ed and confidi^nt that t||ie system would be relatively pimple 



and inexpeit^ive to 'operate and wSliid provide iiifonnation,* on a'unlfoxTn basis, 
to overi-ome many, of the inequities now existing^ in\the reimbursement procedure 

■ ■ . ;■ V .. ^ . ' • ■ 

V/hile it was not an qbjective Qf the system to^ provide the state 
and ^ocal school districts with a management tool to improve the efficiency 
and efficacy of educational administration, we believe the addpt^don of proven 
* r:;03t accounting techniques, as demonstrated^ irr this* system^ will give to 
those re&ponsible to the pub^Mc' for the' education of our children the means 
to moriit/iir an4 control' the costs of education. TherW^re^ those who have 
, criticized the proposed system because it will make too much informatioii 
^ available to the non^academicians which might be misunderstood and lead 
to undesirable actions. We agree with the former — that substant^^ally 
more ixiformation will be made available; as to the latter — we suggest * 
that nanagers and administratprs function on the basis of reliable infor- 
mation and that 4>roviding them with additional insights into the inf oripa- ^ - 
hion^ now ava.ilabl^ shouljd improve their^decisions. 

. J ' ^ > ' ' ' ' ^ ' r ' ' \ 

VJe are pleased to have hdd this opportunity to participate in - 
this important prpject and offer our assistance' in its future implementation. 



• . SECTION I . : . . • : • . 

• i 

■ . • ' ; * ' 

• SUMMARY • ' v 

This report demonstrates the o{ieration of a proposed cost 
accounting .system at a hypothetical school district. The objective of 
the report is to iliusxrate how the employment of such a^sy^tem would 
be of benefit in determining fair aAd equitiable .means of reimbursing 
school districts for costs of educating the special child which are i^n 
excels of those Required foi the education of the normal child. 

The approach and- methodology selected to prodtice this repo.rt 



wer,e discussed witl federal and'stat^ representative^ before work was 
begun. " Several alternatives were carefully consid'ered and . the final 
selection represented a compromi^ which could fulfill^ the objective's of 
the study \n the shortest period of time and at minimum cosf, A dis- 
cussion^f t!ie approach and me6hodo.logy is .presented in Section II' 
beginning on J>age 12 of .this reporjt. ^ • * 

, Before undertalcitig our work, we conducted a Search of current 
literature and review of . otKer projects dealing with the cost' of education. 
This was done to 'eliMriate, any duplicate research ef forts:,^ as 'well as to 

■ ■■ " ■ ' • 

incorporate in ^this study prior efforts? in the subject of cost determin- 
ationj A review of our literature search is included in Section V of this 
report starting pn page 2^. ^ • ^ 

A. 'hypothetical school dis^tict, based upon, the actual ojierations 
of several districts, was consti/ucted in order that Che cost ac^counting 
system c^ould be demonstrated in many special situations not likely, to be j 



vfound in any single district. A complete description of the hypothetical. . . 
* district £s set ^forth in Section Xll oi: this report starting on pag^ IQfl. \. 

' The cost system is based upon fundamental cost concepts which' , 

\ \ • ' * f . 

have been researched and studied by accountants for years. _„Because the 

' : ' ' ^ i ' 

term "cost" is 'not susceptible to definition, its use must be ba^ed upon 

♦ - » . 

sound accounting principles applied in the context in which th^ cost ^ 

syst.^m is used. A discussioriT of the cost con^pts underlying the System 

^ • ' / . * 

is set forth'in Section III of this report beginning on pag-e 15.* 

• - /' 

* - , . •> 

3?he need for a cost system which can relate the regular and 

special education cost efforts is becoming mote evident *^s the trend today 

seems to be away from the normal kind of labeling of the Special child ^ A 

into classes which meet their learning needs. discission of tfiis need ' ^ 

' '1 '^^ * , 

Is presented in Section IV of this report on page 22. ' 

• " ' . ' / ' 

The cost system described in this repp^t* involves J;he use of an EESEU^ 

or Student Educational Unit, which is a time period during which the student is 

under the control^and supervision of the school .authorities. Tltf eliements of cost 

required to dellv.er each EESEU are identified and an amount is predetermined based 

upon the budget of the school^^^strict. An explanation of the EESEU* 

concept, is se,t forth in Section VI of this report^ starting on page 38. 

^ ?ased upon the planning performed by teachers ^elating to the 

course content for students of the yarious grades, or for the special 

education to be delivered to designated students, the EESEU' s' describing • 



the teachers' plans are accumulatea\into an educational c urri culum .to 
which is added the EESEU 's representyig non-teaching activities, such as 
recess, lunchroom, transportation, etc., all according "to the school's 

JO ■ , 

X : ■ ' '^^ 



plan. The complete'' curriculum Jhen accounts for the entire planne^Latime 
during which the student is unde^ the • jurir^diction of the school author- 
ities- A discussion of tte curticulum is set ^orth ^in Section VII^ 
beginning* on P3ge 52. - * 

The EESEU and the resulting curriculum costs are predetermined 
amounts based upon the teaching plans and budget of the school. Utilizing 
cost accounting techniques which have bejen employed for manjy years in 
other areas of endeavor, the predetermined ^cost subsequently is ^compared 
w^ith the actual xesults recorded, in the school's regular financial state- 
ments* Differences between planned costs and actual expenditures are 
\eported as ^V^^^^^^es" accordiftg td the reason for which they occurred* 
The sysfiem ojf cos^'t accounting does not replace or alter the financial ^ 
accounting system, but is employed as an extension of the existing system. 
• Xllustrations^of information generated by the system are included.^ in , 
Section *_ beginning on page ^ of thxs report. \ 

The information provided ^by the system not oi)ly provides data . . 

for use in the reimbursement of specific educational efforts, but provides 

outputs which are useful in other 'administrative areas o"f thre^ schpol, the 
. ' * \ * . ' 

district and the state and federal government. A discussion of the possible 



uses of 'the system is set forth in Section IX starting on page ^ * . 

* • * ' , * * * 

this report. • , * ♦ 

» 

»• ^ ***** 

the design of ^the cost system takes into consideration the beni^its 

to be derived In comparison with the cosCof* implemeilting and operating the 

system* A much more comprehensive sysiiaiii_could h^ye been designed if, for 

* . .. ' \ ^/ . 

example, it .could .have been assumed that all data wpuld^be computer based. 



Obviously^ while such a system might be most useful and efficient, it 

woulS eliminate its possible use from the majority of school districts 

employing manual accounting systems. The design of the system c^ontcmf- 

plated the use by the smallest of school dJLstricts at a minimal operating 

cost, but proj^ides for the incorporation of more sophisticated data 

collection in the school districts which maintain the necessar> mechan- , ^ 

ical or electromagnetic' accounting equipment* The co'st/benefit relation- 

:j ' . • ' • 

ships and estimated implementation and operating costs are discussed m 

'^Section of this, i^eport star1:ing on page . - 

; ' ' Should it be decided that this cost^ system has merit, the next 

Step would be a field testing of the* system at one or more school districts 
Xheje are important considerations in structuring the initial tests. These 

considerations are set fortjh in Section beginning on page of 

this report. 

Finally, in a separately bound appendix there are examples of 
the materia]^ 'described in this report which should prove useful in a 
dBJiailed study of the system. ^ 



' ' * - ' • ^ SECTION II . ^ ^ 

* ^ : 

' ' - APPROACH AND METHODOLOGY^ ' 

* < * — ' 

" there were two alternatives available by which the EESEU cost 

* * . ' » ** • 

system ^Gould be demonstrated, • ' • " • > » * 

* - One alternative could have been the demonstration of the system.. 

on "live" data; that is, using jtbe actual conditions existing within a 

* . . ■ . • / , ' . ' ' 

^ sin^'e;, school district.,- This ' altferaative would provide a "real, life" 
dertdh^t,ra^ion of ^he capabilities of the system, but with several dis- 
advantages -th^ the other alternative could overcome. ! » 

' • TlTi\seco.id altfferiiative would be to "construct" a hypothetical 
district which could be made to include as many different educational 
situations as .possible in order to demonstrate the ability of the system • 
to deal with such varying conditions. On the other hand, the educati- -^al' 
conditions described had to meet a test of plausibility .within the context 

^ of the geographic and socioeconomic environment of the hypothetical district,^ 
\ More imporc^titly, the use the. hypothetical district enabled 

/ • ' " ' * ■ > ' 

us to complete the study without being subject to constraints .of the 
sphool vear, Tlie use of "live ^ata" might well hav? put the completion 
of the study itko 1975. . " ^ ^ " . , 

In thy course C^t discussing the app^roach -of usirig .the hypothetical 
model with the >Yario.us advisory groups, concern was expressed that readers 
' of the study might mistakeP-ly accept the byppthetical distirict as 'a "raodeL"; 
thac is, something to be achieved, particularly "with respedt to' the resuitant 
financial and cost results. 



We believe that the readers"^ this report will recognize .that 
. the financial .lnf9rmatlpn relating to. a. liypothetical scjiool district ' 
repj-esents nothing more than an illustration of cost flow and cost 
""accumulation^ ' ^ 

. Further;, that the system proposed in this report does not set 
■• ' ' • ' ' . 

norms or objectives to Be achieved — <ut rather it illustrates the 

ability to gather, synthesize and^eport on" cos'ts in any educational 
position.. . < ' 




^. '^The readers ini&Kt keep in mind that the variables involved in 

the system are set by the local school board and its administration which 

in. turn haye a direct result on the amount of the reported 'accounting' 

variance 'ac90un1:s, Each school district must decide' for p.tself : 

the, qualification levels for its teachers 

*• ^ the^salary sca-les fot l;t:s teachers " " . 

. / - the maximum class* size * ♦ 

^ , . ! * 

- the curri9ulum \ ^ 

, * • ^ r 

Uniformity between school districts will odcur when state or 
federal laws govern the above-mentioned areas- and whence could be more 
readily compared in areas of commonality. 

In the courl^ of our discussions with '"advisory groups, there 
appeared 'to be expectatio^ of the system which wd're not intended and 
are not present. It might be helpful to the reader to discuss them at 

' ' V. : - \ ' ' ' 

the outset^oi'the ^port as well as later a reiteration in the related 
areas' : ' 



J 



4, * 



* - The system Is designed to measures and report upon the cost 
of tiio deLlvery of sj^eciCic* time ^ units of e3ucat Ion In a quantitative 
styisc. Willie the measurement ofv the quality of the tiwiucatlon may weir 
be of far greater importance -to our educational ♦.process-, this cost 
syst'em is limited to reporting upon the quantity desired.^ It? is 
believed, although no representation is. made to this end, that the 
system could provide the /ramework for a system which would' include J 
•elements of qualitative efforts> 
« 

• * - 5ince the purpose of *this report is^ to illustrate how the 

cost syst'em works, the financial and cost results of the hypothetical 
district should not be construed to represent norms,, attainable results 
or'arij other demonstration of what should take place. The results' ar.^ 
illustrative only of what* data and in what form ol reporting the opera- 
tions of a school district might be d^escribed. . . ' 
t ' . \ ' , ' ' . 
fhe 'system' proposed in this report does not represent a ^ 
.replacement of the present financial systems presently employed by the 
schools. Rather, it represents a supplement to present systems by aflding 
cost accounting to fe^ie present financial accounting. Jt is. based upon, 
and extensively^uses,, the chart of ^accounts prescribed in ^the Illinois 
Financial Accounting Manual and Handbook II, Financial Acc6unting for 
Local and Stai:e"^Sbhool Systems, • * - 



• . ^ Section m, 

* ^ ' COST CONCEPTS ' . . 

, PerhapSthe underlying problem in the search for a determina- , 

r.ion of **the cost of education" lies in t,he word cost . Much of the efforts 3 
current and past, have dealt with the complex and complicated questions^ 
of education — its content, its delivery -and i.ts results • There appears 

tc be^ a belief that, once these questions are answered or compromises agreed 

' ■ / ' ' ^ ' . . ^ 

upon, 'that the calculation of >the cost th^eof .would become a mechaniqal 

applanation. » - ' ■ 

Y.et tTte tenjj^ cost is not susceptible to definition. The problems 

* • * ■ » 

faced by the academician in defining education are similarly fourid by the 

accountant in defining, cost* ' 

*• ^ . ^ • ^ r;^ 

After considerable research by the staff of the, Cost Accoanting^'> 
Standards Board (CASE) , theif conclusion with respect to cost in their 
glossary of cost accounting terms is; ^ 
' ^* . , *"Definition -;No acceptable idefinitidn for cost ^ 

accounting purposes" ' / . " ^ 

♦ * o 

In the research of the CASE staff, it is pointed out that cost , 

X 4 

does h^ve a certain meaning in financial accounting,, For example. 
Accounting Terminology Bulletin No. 4 ^of the ^American Institute of Certified 

'Public Accountants (AICPA) defines cost as: 

> * * * * ' 

r "6ost is 1:he amount, measured In money, of cash 

expended or other .property transferred, capital 

r ' . . * . • * I 

Stock' issued, services performed, or a liability ^ / 



' * incurred in (Consideration of goods or s'ervice^ 

i ( received or to received*" v . * 

The CASB st^ff study concludes with: 



''It must be stressed that in financial ac5counting ' 
the term 'cost'*^is associated with a specific item • 
(asset) or with a transaction. It is not a periodic 
concept. 

"If an attempt is made to define the visage ot^the 
term not only in financial accounting, bu^ also in 
cost accounti'fig and in economics, a multitude ,6f 
interpretations emerges. And as Vatter has pointed 
out in his report on Standards for Cost Analysis , • 
'there is n6 single and simple 'definition^f cost ; 
^ f * which will serve for all Inf eWctions and uses . ' > 

'•Therefore, if use of the tLrJ 'lost' is contemplataci 
outside a financial accounting framework, it is always 
advisable to ^add a qualifying adjective to the basic 
term so as to improve the precision of the expTesMon 
' ^ in* any*, given context." 
For some. years noW, the "cost of education" has been accounted 
for and reported to the public as so many dollars per year per student/ 
In effect thi3 alleged cost per student represents nothing more than the ^ 
expenditures of the schoc?l, (or district.) divided by the kve^ge daily 
attendance of students at' that school (or district) over a period of time 
usually one school year. The resulting figure has little meaning, except 



p_erhaps to indicate trends within a*^given 5c]iool (or distifitrt) compar- ^ ,^ 

isons between schools are meaningle3S, \: 
'i ^ . * 

• The prgblem of defining what constitutes one yferar of education 

is discussed in the section of this report dealing w,ith EESEU''s and with 

'Curriculum. ' \ - ' . 

. Wiile^^the term cost ' does not seem to be susceptible to defini'tion, 

^specific types o£ cost are 'definable, terms such as standard cost, job 

• costs, incremental costs, incurred costs, etc,, do have meaning apd defi- 

nition in the pri\ctice of cost accounting, developing the system 

described in this heport, we have employed a "planned cost", similar to the ' 

ys.Landar(} cost" which^have generally been applied Ujj the industrial world 

for the past fifty years. Standard costs have been used in reference to 

^ngible products or clearly defined ajid unchanging services, . They gen- -# 

eralljj are engineering bateed; that is, they employ scientific^ measure of 

♦ • 

predetermining the material, .labor and overhead neces.sar.y to complete the 
pxescrlied tasks to bring the ^product or service to a usable or salable 

i 

state, ^ ... ' , 

* ^ Because education, like ^edicine, involves the delivery ^of ser- 
vices that cannot be engineered with the preciseness of commercial products, 
/Standard costs cannot be adppte to professional services. 

On the other hand, professionals do plan their wdrk drawing upon 
experience, training and education to prescribe the service necessary to 

accomplish their goals. Necessarily^ theif . plans must be drawn in such a 

\ . ' r 

fashion as to permit maximum flexibility in the delivery, but always with 

'\^* \ , * ^ * 

a sci^ise of: oVder and purpose, * * ' ^ * 

■ ■ ■ -l^i, , • . . 
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• Consequently, in this study we have 'develgped n "plnnned cos}.** - 
* ^lniil»ir in its functioning in an accounting sense to the standard cost — 
but different in its construction from that of the engineered standard 

cost. ^ • \ y N 

' ^; . ^ 

Planne^d costs have been ^employed in the administration of educa- 

\ ' ' 

tion for many years. Such ccfsts are manifested in the annual bud'get pre- 

* r * • * 

pared Cur, yJgrtually evexy public s^chool in the country. These budgets, are 
prepar^ with varying details — , sjome with estimations of each type pf 
^experience to be incurred* 

The budgets are reported in total dollars, sometimes broken-down 
in detailed estimates for each ajccount of income and expense. As incurred 
dollars are subsequently matched with the budget estimates, differences 



are explained by analysis of estimates ±n the budget Compared with the 

incurred dollar. The explanation is only as^,good as the analysis and, 

because ityfiblloWs no accounting discipline, -can be as informative as the 

analyst chooses. ^ . . 

/ - . I 

The cost concepts of this study in effect formalize th'e planners 

budget within the constraints of systematic accounting techniques and 

through the use of proven cost accounting procedures. The cost system 

described provides an on-going analysis of that which is planned with that 

which^is expende'd. This concept permits the cost system t;i) supplement and 

complement the existing financial system and does not in. itself constitute 

a separate accounting System. 

■ ■■ ' ' ; * ■ 

Simply stated, tHe system suggested in this report begins with ^ 
the educational planners' estimatea for the coming period and organizes 



each estimate I'nto its cojnponents of units •and price. The sum of the unit^^ 

times price equals the planned expenditure's for the period. 

As expenditures ar,e incurred and accounted for in the financial 

* 

records in. terms of total dollars, the cost accounting records * retain the 
* » 

unit-pricej relationship of each expended dollar. 

- Thus at th6 end of any reporting pejyLod *an accounting can be made 
not only of the total difference or variat^ion between planned expenditures 
and increased expendijLures, * but, further, whether such variations occiyrred 
as a result of a difference in the units of education planned to have been 
delivered versus th^e units actually delivjered, and/or as a result of the 
difference in the price estimated to be paid for a unit versus the actual 
price paid.^ In practice, these variations of unit and jjirice are developed* 

- - . >^ ■ ■ . 

x,7lthin the system in terms of tl^e cause for each variation. "For example, 
the uifits, of. education vhich were planned to h^,e been delivered njight 
• vary because of a ^ange in. enrollment, student absence, or "a change ^in , 
the planned curriculum; or, prides to be paid for teachers* salaries, 
equipment or supply purchases, or administration services might v^ry 



6 

because' of \ substitutions and inflation. ^ 



. * 

The resulting differences between that,;which Is planned atid 

that which actually takes pla^e are reported withiii the cost accounting 



system as "variances." These cost variances -may be plus or minus (i.e. 
the* actual costs related to the planned costs). 



Ther^/is a common misunderstanding that cost variances are * / 

' '\ . ^ ' ■ ■ •• > 

either good or b^d. This is not, the case — cost variances merely reflect 
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what has happened, and provid.e a meastirement of the occurence from that 
which had been contemplate^, ' ^ , 

For example, -a new school may have been constructed «to accom- 
• ' . ^ • / \ ' » 

modate 3Cfi5 pupils* The planned capacity of the school might have been 

*^ ' , • ' • 

det<?rmined by estimating the future need of the, District and at the time 

k * * " ' * ' 

,o£ enrollment only 200 pupils were enrolled, .Further, because of absences 

« 

the* average daily attendance was but 175 pujxils. Under the planned cost 
system p-roposed in this study, the total expenditures fo'r the school 
wduld be stated in these amounts: 



the cost to educate the pupil 



the cost (variance) to maintain and operate the 



, ' V, facility for the 100 pupils which the school was 

capablfe'of serving, ^ut who were not available. 
' * * (In a sense a very proper cost resulting from* a \ 
planning decision^,) 
- the cost (variartce) to operate to Service tlie 25 
' * ' pupils'^absent from the schi)pl. (In a sense a 

rfloss 'resulting through no failure on the pai;t of 
school authorities, but neverthelel^ a cost ^ 
incurred for which education was delivered.)' 
The exper^nced c'ost aqpountants should, not find the concepts 
described are different from .those they have been ft)llowing for soriie years 

N 

The .matching of predetermined costs with incurred costs and an accountirig 

^1 , *" 

for the' variation has been successfully employed for decades'. The termin- 

ology is necessarily different', and for convenience the terms used in this 
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study mighty be compared with the more donventional ,cq3.t, accountings tc^ms 



as follpws: » ' * 

♦ -r EESEU'V cost operation ^ 
» < 

Pupil *= cost objective 

Classroom = cost center t . ; ' 

\ * * . . 

School = -oifganization^ segment v * 

EESEUR - standard rate . ^ * . - 

EESEUW - standard cost 
Curriculum = engineering specifications 
JL'eachinR schedule = route sheet 

i Requisition = bill of material 

, -I? 

In nummary, the concepts of cost employed in this study do 
differ from those previously employed in the determination of a "cost 

of education >V but the concepts do not differ from, the concepts employed 

* 

in modern day^cost accounting. Further J the cost qoncepts underlying the. 

systfem -descuibed .in this, report do not require a change in the financial 
» * * 

accounting procedures recommended for use by school districts, }but pro- 
vide a supplement to the information now being provided the school*, the 
district, and the government. « . . 
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SHCTI ON I V . ■ . ^ . 

V ■ ~ ? ' '* * ' . • 

'ADVANTAGES OF STANDARD COST SYSTEMS 'IN SPECIAL EDUGATICIN 

. ^Typically, ^indices relating the relative' cost of special vs. 

* 

.regular education are developed orf the basis of medians or averages. 

^ ' . ' \^ ' . . * 

Usi,ng this approach, half of the cases reported are either aboive or below^ 

^the reported inde;x figure. If such an in^ex is used as the basis for 

reimbursement in a state, severe discrepancies may^develop, ''Further, the 

index basis of reporting may reflect inefficiencies either in regular or 

]• . : u ..... 

spec:^al education. For -instance, assuming that regular education was run 

IneEjEiciGntly as compared to special education, tjief index figure would 

unjustly, penalize special education. Obviously, the opposite could also 

' ' ■ ' ■ . >^ . * 

be true, IndiceS do not. reflect geographical differences of delivery 

costs directly, whereas such differences can be identified with a standard 

cost system. 

Further, programs may vary significantly in co^t due to pecul- 
iarities, of pupil- teacher ratios, transportation, and salary cost.s, ]^ut 
with an index it is impos:jible to ;Ldentify which i3 the causative factor. 

We currently seem to be experiencing a change of dir^ection in 
special education within , the United States in terms of labeling as 'it 
applies to special educati3n*. The^ current trend seems to be away from 
today's kind of labeling, such as emotiona,lly disturbed, retarded, and so 
forth, and to put special children into classes which meet their learning 
needs, such as language acquisition classes (which might include emotionally 
disturbed, partially^ sighted, deaf children). IJ this tren^ should become ' 
more prevalent, a need,, will i^^velop to categorize the costs and expenditures 
along learning lines, rather tljan disability lines. The standard cost 



^ system embodied in this , report lends itself to categorization-alpng 
\ learning ^needs and coy*rr'3e^!^e^ such cost data on demand. 

• ^ An unanticipated potential advantage of the cost system 
described herein is thatVt may be coupled with evaluation techniques ' 
developed by educators to aVive at "cost-efiectiveness" kinds of decisions. 
* The cost*system itself doesNK)t purport to accomplish this, but several 
educators who huve provided us wieijj^ teaching advice have ^een optimistic 
about this possibilidy becoming reality subsequent to the field -testing 
of the cost concept. ' 

Perhaps the greatest "long-run" advantage of utilizing a standard 
cost system would be that of facilitating "cost effectiveness" decisions 
on the part of educators relative to alternatii^ educational programp. For 
instance, a standard cost system would enable educators to develop the cost^ 
of an actual educational program, as well as the cost for an alternative 
program which does not ^currently exist (let's say a program using residing 
machines versus one nbt using these devices) . Thus the standard cost 
system would proyide the "cost" input of the cost effectiveness decision, 
with the educators providing the professional judgment as to the "ej^fectiv^- 
ness" of .the two programs. A similar advantage resulting from the use of ja • 

... < , I \ — 

standard cost ^stem would be in. terms of comparison between schools within 

\ I • ' 

a district and even between districts, assumingCthat ^curricula, salary 

^ . ^ ^ /. 

schedules and other related costs ^are similar if no/ identical. Such cora- 

parisons would enable administrators td make cost-effectiveness decisions 

by observing the standard costs attached to a^lternative pro'grauis in various 

schools or districts as comgap^d witf^^the effectiveness of these programs. 



V 
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Even without considering the foregoing advantages to local 

school^administratorsj the spectre of »cost~accoimtability system is looming 

in the educational future as Evidenced by cost-type legislation that h&s 

been introduced' on both the federal and State levels of the m6h^ recent 

years.. History indicates 'sthat cost accounting legislation has been placed 

on public interest segments of our economy, such as utilities,, public 

/ j ' ^ • * ' '-^ 

transportation, and health care. Educators realize that their "industry" 

represents the largest single portion of the American Gross National 

Product and *that such a large and ever-growing expenditure of public ^ ^ 

fun^s requires constantly improving management techniques. The a^doption 

of the cost system outlined in this report represetits the potential of a , 

* * 
powerful tool to improve th^ "management of education" and to possibly 

preclude the' necessity .of legislated control. 
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• ■ .SECTION V . " • , 

LITERATURE SEARCH - EDUCATiONi\L COST SYSTEMS 
General Research 

, Ik 
After initial discussions with the Governor's Office of» Human . 

Resources, time was cpmmitted to the conduct of a preliminary literature 

v/search. The purpose of this research was to determine the general ^ tat e 

of the art of^cost te'chniqiies utiJ^ized .in both regular and special jsduca- 

'tlon. (References are included in the Bibliography presented in the 

-Appendix.). I^i addition, informative discussions ^ere conducted with Ernst 

& Ernst Staff who serve numerous school districts in the capacity cis certi- 

fied public accountant 's ; with knowledgeable educators both within and 

outside the State of Illinois through arrangements made the Governor's 

Office of Human Resources; and;' with representatives of the Bureau of the 

Educationally Handicapped, United States Office of Education, 

The result of this preliminary research was the^conclusion that 
none of the techniques utilized were adequate to reflect the dost of' 
education in the professional accounting sense,. In both regular and special 
education, major emphasis was directed toward reimbursement actions or 
formulas with the validi'ty^ of tfie cost basis of such actions receiving 
qnly" secondary attention, if atiy. 

For regular education^ the dominant reimbursement procedure was 
found to be based upon an amount of dollars per stud,ent. On examination, 
this item, dollars per stjudent, allegedly represented the cost uf education, 
although In reality the* amount computed was merely an average of expend ituresr 
This average was determined by dividing expenditures by either average 
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daily mcmbccshi|) or average daily attendance, FurtlK-rmo^e, the compos iL^-on 
of tile expenditure totdl was subject to considerable variation among the 
diCferent jurisdictions, i r> 

For special education, no dominant reimbursement procedure was 
identified; instead, emphasis appeared to be concentrated toward^ obtaining 
greater fiscal support through a ^variety of reimbursement procedures havii^g 
in general, limited relation to the cost of educating handicapped children. 
At jeast six categories of reimbursement procedures were identified *and ' 
these are discussed in a following section. 



In view of these conditions, Ernst Ernst concurred with the 

/ 

/ 

for the development of basic cost accounting technique which was as 



Governor '<> ^Office of Human Resources t^at t,here existed a*fundamental _need 



applicable Co^ regular Education ^s to special education, which could be 

utilized among all jurisdictions , and which, represented technical^ integrity 

from Che standpoint of the accounting profession. 

Subsequent to grant application acceptance by the United States 

•Office of Education and contract award by the State of Illinois to Ernst 

L Ernst, additional research was conducted. These references are included 

in the Biblipgra'^pliy. In addition, one of the tasLs in the approved study 

required that research contact be directed toward four other projects 
« 

(thought to be related to this study) as follows • . 
, • Santra Cruz Title '6 Study ^ 

Common Care Data Study - Mathematica 
- ^ National Education Finance Study^- Rossmiller ■* 

University of Illinois - Sorenson 'Doctoral Dissertation 



Research co'ntact was established with both the Santa Cruz cin^i 

the Mathematica .projects to learn of their work on curricula development. 

It was anticipated that one or tfhe other was in the process of establishing 

a basic curriculum, supported by detailed lesson plan guides, ^or each of 
« 

the major categories of handic,ap. Information received during these con- 
^^ts clearly indicated that ,the nature of th^se projects would not provide 
-the type of ^narrative deEail of curricula required as input for illuslira- 
ting the*^rnst ^ Ernst Student Educational Unit, The remaining 'two 
projects are treated in a subsequent section, * ^ * ^ 

. Nature-of Financial Assistance - Special Edutation 

} As .previously stated," research indicates that gteater emphasis 

is pljiced on reimbursement procedures than on determining t^e cost of 

special education. While these reimbursement procedures vary by state, 
• * • 

there appears to be six general types of reimbursement approaches. 
Although cost is stalled as th^ basis in several of the reimbursement 
procedures, in reality the term cost'^is used to mean expenditure rather 
than cost* in the context of this study. The six general types of reim- 
bursement approaches follow: 

- Straight Sum - This approach provides a flat amount of dollars 
per handicapped child; however, this £lat amount may^vary 

, according to handicap, ' * 

- Special Staff Allov7ance - This approach is similar to the 
straight sum method except the allowance relates to the^ 
number and kind of -special staff required, that Is, an 
allowance is granted for each special teacher, professional 



worker, administrator, etc.. ' , 

- Unit System - This approach^ provides an amount of dollars 
for each designated unit of classroom instruction, admini- 
stration, and transportation. Limitations- on annual program 
growth may be included in the procedure and prorating of«^ 
funds is generally prohibited. 

- Excess Cost - This approach requires a determination of the 

♦ 

difference brf excess amount between tlje cost of regular 
education* and the cost of special education itf ar* particular 
district. Again, cost may^more properly be defined as tlfe 
sum of specified expenditures the composition of which var/es 
among the state using thi^ approach. OnceY-he difference or 
^ excess is known, this excess becomes the base for application 
of the reimbursement formula*. Reimbursement ^.imitations range 
from no express limits to very specific dollar maximums. ' 
Percentage Reimbursement - This approach involves a formula 
for reimbursing on a percentage basis full or partial costs 
of educating the handicapped child. ^Again, cost means 
expenditures, the composition of which may vary among the ^ 
states using this approach.^ * 

Index System - This approach multiplies the per student expen- 
diture fof regular education by an index number, which may 
vary by handicap. The composition of per student expenditure 
is subjerct to considerable variation. 



^ Analysis of Xhese six reimbursement appro.a^hes for special 

education clearly indicates thai none of^th^m depend upon a determination 
uf tost, as the term cost is meaningful from an adcounting viewpoint. 
In fact, -three of these approaches, the stiraight^um, the special staff 
allowarice and the unit system, can only be viewed as purely arbitrary 
methods of funds allacation. The remaining approaches, excess cost, 
Vpcrcentag^^^imbursement and index system, while not based on an accepta- 
ble modern cost accounting technique,, do appear less arbitrary in baSii)g 
reimbursement on expenditures as inadequatie as is such an approach for 

financial accounting cost purposes. * ^ * s 

' . s ' ^ . 

Cost Determination * ' * * 

■> 

General Approach: - ' ' V) ^ 



Education, like most services of government, has long been 
delivered under archaic financial. concepts revolving around revenues 
expenditures. In the traditional budgetary ptocess, decisions with res.^ect 
to^next year's budget are based largely on the level of current expendi- 
tures; increases are cpntingenV on how p.uch the governing body feel's 
revenues can be expected to increase. Intense competition fr^m all of 
the various governmental entities ^for avai^^able funds may force rhe 
allocating author^-ty to give only lip service tp. needs. 

ThB traditional budgetary structure dpes not provide either - . 
the?; elected official or agency administrator with the kind of information 
needed to effectively plan and allocate resources or to accomplish the 
day-to-day .jo\ of man^^ng the complex business of '^G^ucatio*n.^ The tra- 
ditional line item budget bnly appears to provide an orderly 'and seemingly 

t f r 
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•a 

/ objective approach to financial planning ancl control. In too many ^ 

Instanres,. all It really provides is a uniform framework for establishing 

' " ; ^ ' 

.md maintaining a set of ordci;ly records which, comply With legal require- 

ments, but which provide very little in the way of useful management t^.^ 

information. 

The cos,t of* edud^tion has come t9 be expressed as so many 
dollars per ^ear per student - an amount that represents nothxng more 
than ail average of expenditures for the school or d-istrict Ovejr a period 
of a year* Even this average is not consistently derived among the several 
state jurisdictions. The composition of the expenditures 'summed for the 
School or district vary considerable among the states. Many jurisdictions 
permit considerable flexibility to the local .ajJministratidn in determining 
the classification of expense items and the transfer of funds among the 
• three fobj genetal categories of accounts. In addition, this average ' .,tv 




expenditure per student may be derived by using two widely varying divisors/ 

average daily attendance or average daily enrollment. The diff-erence in 

results c^n Be significant and^ oftentimes confusing. 

Under such a limited budgetary system, it is impossible to place 
9 h 

the district's needs and programs in proper perspective or to establish 
any sensible system of national priorities between prograftis. The missing 
^kTlgredient-is the 'inability of the system to provide 'detail^ cost data on . 
the various elements that coyistitute the numerous programs involved ^in 

the delivery and sup|5ort of the educational processes. 

/ y 
Although concentrated effort is now committed to arrive at a 

o 



better method for determining cost of education, the general approach 
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continues as one that expressed this cost in terms of average Expenditure 
per student per year. * - * 

Informal' Analyses : 

During' the preliminary research prior to submission of the grant 
application and after commencing the project — comments from various 
school administrative personnel were heard about such administrators' 
attempts to .reorganize the statutory financial data into more useful 
form for management planning, ^kssesstnent and control purposes. All seemed 
to be faced With^he same major probleiilB' — how to determine what line 

^itern expenditure classification had an impact on the particular topic 
under study and how to take this line item gross expenditure amount and 
pro()erly .distribute or allocate a portion of this amount to such specific 
topic. ' ; ' , ^ 

A further consensus indicated the need for a system that would 
recor4^d^ta at the time datrf originated and for all of the various program 
elements involved in the educational process, ^ * ' • 

New Approaches : * - , 

. ^ . .The tUo remaining projects requiring research contact, the 

National *Educatiop Finance Project Rossmiller anjf the University of 

Illinois - Sorenson Doctoral Dissertation, are both treated in this section 

' • ' > ' ^ 

In addition, Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systems is briefly discussed 

as a new technique for education, management, 

^ - National Education Finance Project - This study, which appears 

to be the firs^bf its kind and scope j^.over a quarter century 

ref lected^the immense concern of the federal government in 
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developing more meaningful cost techniques for education, 
. . % " " 

* While this Pr^jectv Included a series of studies, the specific 
one for research contact in this study is that dealing with 
the per stud^ent; cost differentials between special and'^regu- * 
lar. education. This particular phase of the Project is 

: ' ^ -4 

familiarly known as the Rossmiller Study, 'the name by which ^ 

^ ' , ^ \ • 

it will be referred in the following comments . ^ ' ^ j 

^ i 

The Rossmiller St^y included selected scliool systems in^* 
five states: California, Florida, Nev; York, Texas and Wis- 
consin.' These states ar\d the "Specific school /systems selected 
were judged by a group of recognized special educators^ as 

I pro.viding reasonabl]^ comprehensive special education programs, 
thus assuifing that programs for all categories of handicapped 
children would be included in th^ data base. In addition.,^ 
consideration of size and varying social, economic , and demo-r 
graphic characteristics influenced the selection. of individiial 
school systems. ■ The final sample included twenty-four school districts. 
After selection of the school district participants, data 
collection forms wete utilized to obtain the comprehensive 
statisti'cs on expenditures by program for both special and 
regular education as well ag stud^^nt inventory on an average 
daily membership basis. *Per student expenditures were calcu- 
lated on 'the basis of reveral assumplu^ons^ 1) the expenditure 
component applied to all students on an equal basis, 2) expen- 
diture components applied separately bo regular and special 

jsrograms, 3) a basic expenditure component applied to all ^ 
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students but expenditures for special programs had to be * 
added to the..per student regular expenditure to arx^ive at 

that component's total average expenditure for the particular 

f * \ ' 

special program concerned. * ^ . ^ 

* • '* 

Expenditure component averages per student were then summed 

for both the regular education programs and for ekch category 

of handicap (special prpgram) for each school district. ^ 

Ratios were th^n .calculated for each district by dividing the 

average expenditure per student for each special program 

, " * 0 ' 

. by the average expenditure per student in the regular • program* 
Low, median and high ratios were then generated f or^ each 

special prograry based on the results of the total sample of 

* *-. 

<twenty-f our 'districts* The Rossmiller Study suggests the^ 
median ratios be used as^J^lfe l)asis for costing special 
education programs in relation to , regular programs. The 
iriajof: drawback in this technique is the fact that the assump^ 
tions mad© are after the fact attempts to determine detail 
of expenditures, program content may var}^ considerable from 
that 'examined, and the rdtios are based upon a unit of 
measurement — expenditure/price — which is inherently yariable. 
This latter problem is the most serious as the prices ijx two 
different districts for reasonably identical programs can be 
SO varied that a ratio based upon such prices is meaningless^, 
as. a standard. , 
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- Uitiversity of LllinoiTj - Sorenson Doctoral Dissertation - 
ThI.s (I Lsbcrtatlon praseuted an analysis of ex|/encliturcj« per 
Jjtudcnu for special education programs in se^^erf selected 
special education systems in the State of Illinois, In 

V 

addition, '.the quantitative effect of the state special edu- 
cation reimbursement on 'the per student^ expenditures by 
program was examined,. Expenditures forn:apital outlay and 
transportation were excluded from the analysis. This analysis 
suffers from the same problems as the Rossmiller Study, 

- Planning-Programming-Budgeting Systems - This techniqu'e whxle 
not new in concept has not apparently been adopted by many 
school districts. Although PPBS received its current 
emphasi,^ when introduced into the Depai;femcnt of Defense.^ 
1961, the concept of program budgeting can be traced back 

^ to the year 1912 when President Taft's Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency in Government recommended adoption of a program 
Jjudiget for the federal government, ^ 
All too of ten 5^ financial management in public affairs is ' 
concerned with ''this is where we are, where do* we go from here?' 
The PPBS approach requires first the establishment and defini- 
tion of planning and. budgetary goals in terms of "where do we 

..want to go and what do we do to get there?'' The two P's in 
PPBS aL'e significant. First, it is to plan and second to 
develop a program to acKieve the l^^an,. With these two elements 
as 'a foundation, one can develop a budgetary and accounti^ig 
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system whi.cli Is ccsponsLvo to the agency':? particular needn. 
Inherent in such an>i^pproach ate the requirement.^ Cor cosL - 
ef^ctive accounting and sophisj^Jcated systems reporting. 
P?BS is not a simple process but it cm be accomplished if^ 
interest really exists and if the problems are approached on 
the 'proper H)asls. ^ * /^ 

'Private industry, for some years, has been using basic conr- 

* ' , ! 

cepfs involved in program budgeting including: 

if establishing -goals , objectives. and -i^ro^ifam' budget: ing 
\ 2. cost effective accounting, and 

3. sophisticated reporting systems* 
For example, the first step in developing a PPB System fot* a 

school district* is to define educational goals, and, ^objectives. 

/ 

This is a jqb for the professional educator. Goals such as 
"it is the school district's objective to provides , every child 
with a good education" ^re not acceptable. ^Educational goals 
must be specific and quantifiable. A specific goal would be 
to* increase^ child's proficiency in a subject from one level . 

to another <5Vter a specified peric^d of time. Accomplishment 

J, . *• 

in this case can be tested. 

To attain this goal it is necessary to identify or develop 

specific .educational programs structured to provide t>he desired 

* * *■ 

level of proficiency within the desired time* « 

*• < ' 

The budgetary process then involves determining how many 

children will^be given instruction.' this is the *lev^l of 



demand. Developing total .program costs will involve deter- - 
mining.: - ^ ^ - 

1. How >niany instructors are needed? 

2, How many cla^ssrpoms will be reqaired? 

3, What supporting equipment, supplies and* books will be 
needed? > • , • 

4. The magnitude of. maintenance, facility and oth'er costs 

related to the program? ^ • 

^ — * • 
These costs can be summarized to determine per^pupll costs ^ ' 

associated with' achieving desired proficiency levels. By ^ 

• « 

following this process for all ptograms and implementing a 

method for ranking alternatives, the framework necessary for 

l^PBS will be created. Not only will an effective basic 

budgetary process be developed, but a means'will be established 

for evaluating programs a^id placing them in an overall under- 

standable perspective to both taxpayers and schopl district 

management. A better means for allocating atid managing re- 
» , I* - 

sources will have been developed* ^' * 

Also\ the agency will be provided with a means for jnaking 
better evaluations of primary and alternative programs through 
the ^ use of sophisticated* analytical ^Techniques. Here is, 
perhaps an extreme ex^Aple. ,One school district decided that . 
their technical school should train^ computer programmers for * 
which a hi^h demand exists. To train programmers, requires that 
%a computer be available, so the school di'strictA^urchajSed one. 



A hundred progratmnei?^ were trained during the initial year. 
Needless bo say the computer sat idle most of the time, Sub- 
"sequent analysis of, the school district's various programs" 
revealed thatr.this educational program was costing Jthe district 
thousands of dollars per year per pupil as a result of the ' 



large capital investment in the expens.ive computer. 

r 

Analysis of alternatives revealed that the need^id computer 

time could be obtained-Xt^ni a local service bureau at a fraction 
t 

• I * 
of the cost of owning the equipment. JWTiile this might seeifi 

like the kind of situation which could not ocmljr in your agency. 

or which does not require sophisticated systema analysis to 

solve, it was only through the introduction o^ba sic PPB S 

concepts and the evaluation of alternatives that the problem 

was identified and the excess costs eyiminated . ~ As previously 

stated, a cost effective 'accounting technique must be an 

integral part of such an approach, . Perhaps the absence of 

modern cost, accounting techniques to education generally, 

explains the failure of PPB System from more widespread 

adoption, _ ♦ ^ 

'It is significant to not;^ that the cost accounting technique 

developed in this present study, the EESEU, and which methodology 

is explained through a cost model is the cJost accounting 

te::hnique that would need ^be used for adoption of the PPBS concept. 



* SECTION VI 

THE STUDENT EDUCATIONAL UNIT (EESEU) 



J 



Recognizing the weaknesses in pi:;.ior attempts to de^Mne and quantify 

the costs of education as discussed in, the "Cost Concepts" section 'of this 

report, the system suggested in this report addresses all components of 
I* ^ - 

education in terms of two distinct measures - units of, service and price.i 
Total cost' then is developed by summing the extensions of che number of units ^ 
of serjvrice delivered times their respective prices.^ Said another way, costs 
''ire incurred as a function or result of the delivery of units of- service. 

The unit-cost concept is* useful as a communication tool and planning 
device since , it expresses costs as they are best understood, i.e., there is an 
express cost associated with each unit of service delivered. Unit-costs then 
J5ecome a useful device for the planner. For example, if all , activities associated 

) . - ' ■ ■ . ■ ' 

with education are defined in terms of tfieir units of service and price components, 
the cost implications of rearrafi|;in^ the vario^us activities that might be 
combined to form a curriculum foi: a g;rade level, school level, etc., may be 
readily identified. ' 

In addition, the unit cost concept is helpful in terms of as'sessing 
results actually achieved. Through the existing financial records expenditures 
are recorded in dollars as they are incurred, v^hereas the supplementary cost 
accounting system records the* units and prices of these expenditures* Through 
tRe use of these cost accounting records, departures ox variances from, planned 
levels of expenditures may be explained both in terms of units of service planned 

N \ 

to be delivered versus those actually deljivered and the price estimated to be . 



ually delii 

pai.d for' a unit versus the price acutally paid. 
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obviously ±4 the uhit-'cost concept is to be applied to education, the* 
activities involv,ed in the educational process must be defined in terms of units 
of service to which prices can be^ related. The unit of service measure developed 
as a result of this study, the Ernst & Ernst Student Educational Unit (EESEU), 
defines the unit, of service as a ten minute Lime period.. The EESEU defines each 
unique educational activity, then^in terms of the unit of service, as a ten 
minute time period, and the components of cost associated with delivering that 



X 



ten minute time period to one child. 



! . 



Costs are then developed as a functiorj 6f the delivery of specified 
types and amounts of ten minute time periods of Vd*ii|:ata)ol^ to the child. 

. In order for the system to become oper^ative, unique educati9nal activities 

X * 

must be defined. For purposes of this report, these activities, were defined 
from the standpoint of the child, identp.fying each unique unit of, service 

* 4 ■ 

dejivered to the child during his year in schoool. . For purposes of demonstration 
in our- report, these deffinitions were developed respecting various grade and 
age levels, in what w6uld.be considered a traditional educational curriculum. 
For a child^at,a particular grade level, there arevNoiily a limited .number of', 
educational activities ^that may be defined such as ajcithm^tic, reading,, etc.; 
however, a number of the same kind of units would be delivered to that child 
during the year. The^selection of ESSEU's planned for a child in a given grade 
level is expressed in terms of the curriculum which states both the types of . 
EESEU' s and the number of ESSEU's to be delivered during the year.r 

Ins order to assign or allocate various costs to the units of service 
d^elivered, the units of service must have an element of commonality in 'terms 

ot their description.^ This commonality is provided, if all units af services 

\ \ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' , 

ark defined In terms of common units of time. , In this way each unique activity 

' ' ' • * ' ^- ' . ' ' 

compriastng the curriculum can be qu^nti^ed in. terms of the units of time 

involved. * , . * 



A number of, aiternaLiyes are apparent J.-!!' terms of" the unit of time 
ft * » ■ 

selected. For e:iample, if the unit of time selected is* a minute, all the 

/ 

activities involved in the curriculum could ^be defined in terms of quantities * 

of minutes involved. Likewise, the i^iterval of time could be a day. Very . 

few of the activities involved, however, would be of an entiri^ day's duration. 

Therefore, this unit of fe^ime would be rather difficult to work with, since only 

fractions of days could be attributed to certain activities. A ten minute time 

period seemed to be a reasonable compromise. Most activities pould be described 

or specified in terms oj^ the number of ten minute time periods involved without ' 
* 

deali'nj* in fractions, would be required with a measure of days or hours. 

On 'thtL other hand, a ten minute time period is not as burdensome to work with, 

in terms clerical effort, as, say, a five or one minute time period. 

Therefore, the ten minute time period was selected as the basis upon which units 

of service would be ^specified. * v*- ♦ 

To facilitate the Jefinition of each ZESEU^ a two part form has been 
• * 
developed. The front portion of the form is illustrated in Figure . 

Items of information that are required in order to properly define each 

EESEU are stated on the form. The various activities described by the EESEU's 

xan generally be grouped into UiTiSfi-eategor^ in order to facilitate definition. 



The first category is ''instructional", activities which would include such 

'instructional activities as reading, arithmetic, social studies and other 

• * » 
Instructional activities as they occur through the year. The second category of 

activities .fre "holding" activities which involve the supervision of the Child, 

but not instruction. Examples of holding activities would be* recess or traffic. 

Tlie remaining category of activities are "service" activities whicb involve 

the delivery of a service to the child such as transportation or lunch. Grouping 

PES'Er's into these three categories facilitates the development of predetermined 

ESSEU costs as will be described l&ter in the report. 



For eaclr EESEU that is defined, *it is necessary to describe the 
components required to deliver the service. A listing of necessary equipment , - 
textbooks, and. consumable 'supplies required; a statement of the type of facility 
required, riucK as a classroom, gymuaffium or lunchroom; a record^uf the^personnel 
required to deliver the EESEU for example, a tus driver; teacher's .aide, or the 
minimum level of education and experience required of the teacl^er; and a state- 
ment of the capacity of t\i^ EESEU In terms of the optimum number of students 
to whicif the EESEU should be delivered, must all be recorded on the EESEU card. 
" These information requirements must be provided for each EESEU and are necessary 
in order for the bookkeeper to develop predetermined EESEU costs or rates. It 
should also be not^ that the budgeting , process in existence in most school 
systems already requires that this type of inforfaation be submitted for considera- , 
tion in the annual budgeting process. 

Since the listing 'of certain materials and textbook requirements may 
become rather lengthy for certain EESEU' s, supplementary listings may be attached 
CO the EESEU cards. ^ 

As a result, each unique type of service delivered in the educational 
" • f' 

process will be defined to include a description of. the service,, a statement 
of the equipment, textbooks and supplies required to deliver the service and' 

a^ statement of the facility needs personnel requirements, and student capacity^. 

J* ' < . * 

In addTtion, provision has been made Lo state thh total rate or cost for each 
EESEU* ' ' ^ . ' 

' The . back portion of the EESEU card, as illustrated in Figure provides^ 

additional detail in terms of ihe components comprising the total EESEU rate 
stated on the front of the card. ^ 

These component rates allow ^he information provided on the front of 



the card to be assembled in an orderly fashion and converted into cost rates 
^ by someone, such as the bookkeeper who is not actually invalved in the delivery 
ERJC af the EESEU. • ^ -41- 



Tlic total rate per EESEU is comprised of^ four component rates Identified 

as tht primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary rates. These component rate^ 

have been developed in order to associate specific kinds of costs necessary to 

* ^ . - 1* 

the delivery of each EESEU,, recognizing that different types of casts are assigned 

or allocated on varying bases. The total ESSEU rate represents the total costs 

of delivering a ten minute period of education to one child and is equal to the' 

sum of the component* primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary rate5?>v*** ^ t 

The primary rate for each EESEU is defined as the cost of the. primary 

person in charge who is required for the delivery of .that particular EESEU as 

stated on the front of the card. Since only one person is in charge of any 

' . 

given actzvity-j^* the primary i;ate Always involves the cost of a^ single person - 

the person in charge, whether it is a teacher, teacher's aide, bus driver, etc. 

■• * • " 

The costs of supplementary personnel in addition to the primary person 'in charge 

\ ^ * * . 

are considered elsewhere. 

The secondary rate for each EESEU is defined as thfe cost of personnel 
\ ^ 

required .other than the primary .person in charge, and the books, equipment and . 

consumabJ|(^ supplies required in the delivery of the EESEU as stated on the front 

of the card. The EESEU card provides for each component rate; personnel, books, 

equipment,, and consumable supplies to be stated separately. This is necessary 

> « 

in order to facilitate computation of the secondary* rates, in orcjer to permit 

detailed cost comparisorfs among EESEU^s, and in order to permit the computation 

' * * - 

of certain variances, » - 

In addition to providing component secondary rates for other personnel, 
books, equipment and consumable supply requirements, the system allows for 
a distinction bet\>een those secondary costs which are directly assigned to 
an EESEU as compared to those that must be allocated. Other personnel, books, 
equipment and consumable supply requirements that Qan be directly asso.ciated 
with a particular EESEU are defined as assigned secondary costs. In addition 



; . ' . / 

certain personnel, equipment, consumable sui^lles and hooks can only bu. . / 

I ndirectly associated with' the delivery bf a particular KESFAI. Tn other / , . < 

words certain personn.el'^' ecjuipment, consumable ,suppll(jis and books may^^nefit 

more than one EESEU- ^In thes^ situations secondary costs must be aljiocated 

^ , ~/ — 

or pro-rated t& the benefiting EESEU^s, These costs are identified on the 

ESSEU Qard as all6cated secondary rates far personnel,, books, equipment and 

consumable supplies, - / . 

^ ' / ' 

Examples of- secondary costs would^ include the co^j: of ^ teacher's 

^ * / - r ' , \ 

aide who assists in -the grading of papers and other activities for a*.^number ^ 

of diffetent tla^srooms or grade levels, reference books placed in the class- 
room such as encyclopedias and dictionaries which would benefit more than one 
instrupticjnal* EESEU,^tems of equipment such as*-.movie projectors and tape ^. 

recorders which would benefit a variety of instructional EESEU's, and miscellaneous 

* ^ * 

consumable supplies such as p,encils, paperclips, paper ana erasers. 

The'tertiary rate developed for each ESSEU represents the administrative 

costs related to the delivery of a particular unit of education. Examples of 

these kinds of costs would include the salaries of district-'iMde personnel ^such 

as the^superin^endent, assis'tant superintendents and^other district-wide 

administration personnel^ The tertiary rate also includes administration costs ' . 

at the individual school level such as the salaries of principals, curriculum 

*- ' ' « 

consultants ox supervisors, secretaries and clerks, librarians and health 
services^ along with certain items of^ cosf^such^as travel, tuition, office 
supplies and miscellaneous items that cannot be specifically assolia^ted with 
a specific ESSEU* Th^seMtems of cost are then allocated or pro-rated to all * 
ESSEU's in order to develop the tertiary rate. ^ - 

The "^f inal cost component, the g^uaternary rate, represents certain items 
6i occupancy cost related to each EESEU. 



r 

- - ^ • 

Examples of these kinds of costs include salaries paid to district- 

wlile operatIi)ns and m,iin tenance personnel and d Lstrlct^vrlde expenditures for 
* ' - * ' • * 

operations and maintenance, contractual ser/ices, "supplies, heating and 

utilities* In Addition occupancy costf at* the individual school level must 
be included such as school operations and maintenance expense, contractual 
services, suppli'^s, heating and utilities. These items of cost are allocated 
to all EESEU's in order^ to develop the quat^nary rate. 
Thus far the concept ofe dhe EESEU,. the information requirements and 
the ECSEU cost rates have been defined and ^discussed. The^-developijient of 
/the component EESEU rat?s wiir now be discussed in more detail. 

As discussed previously tfie primary rate for each EESEU represents 
the cost of the primary persoR-s,^n^chargej.,of the EESEU. Thi^ personnel require- 
ment is expressed on the ff dnt of the EESEU card in terms of the minimum 
experience and education, level requirement af'^he primary person in charge. 
The primary rate is developed and computed as if pillows: 

Primary EESEU ^ 

Salary , Student ^^^jlpk leave 

^ ^ Rate = Available Time * * CapaciHy ' Allowance 

Where: . 

■ Y 

Salary = salary for the Mnimum level of education and experience . 
y required of the primary person in charge of the particular 

'EESEU. ^ ' - ^ » 

Available time = Standard number ^f. ten minute time periods available . 

for the delivery of EESEU's for the primary person in charge* 

of the EESEU. - 

Student Capacity =• Student capacity of "^he EESEU as stated on the 

" ^ ^ 1 

EESEU card. ^ ' ' 

Sick Leave Allowance = Number of Days in School , Year + Sick days Allowed 

, School Year 



O A ^: Number of Days in School Year 

ERIC - / • ' ' ' I 



Since the salary for the minimum level of education and experience 

require^ of the primary person in charge of the EBgJ^J^^and the standard number 

of ten minute time periods availal^le of each person for. the delivery "^of* ESSEU 

are generally the sarne for all ESSEU^s, a table can be Constructed relating 

the salary rate per ten mintitie time 'period to various class sizes or student 

\ ^ . 

capacities, Figure ' . The primary rate for each ESSEU can then be extracted 

from the table ^^imply by looking up the student capacity of the particular 
EESEU. 

*^ ^ It should be noted that in the development of tl\e primary rate - 

teacher*^ time expended for planning and administrative activities was not 
^ cortsidered directly, 'father, the salary cost i^ assigned to a particular 
EESEU on the basis pf the number o^f t^^n-minute time periods the teacher is 
expected to deliver (face to face -contact) to the students. In this way, the 
^teacher's planning time 'and administrative time is pro-rated to ^11 EESEU^s, 
As an alternative, separate rates could be established' for teaching activities 
, and planning and administrative ac^tivities. The cost of these planning and 
administrative activities would still^have to ]>e allocated to the benefiting 
EESEU'si Therefore, the procedure selected is simpler and accomplishes the 
^ "end objective. - ^ 

Secondasnr rates are developied basjed on^ predetermined secondary costs 
for each EESEU. The. personnel,, equipment, book and consumable supply require- 
men ts for each EESEU are stated on the EESEU. These requirements must be priced 

* m 

out, by the bookkeeper using vendor^s catalogs, and preparing the respective 
purchase orders, as is customary during the budget cycle. ^ 
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^ Next.^hese secondary costs must b'e categorized as to personnel, 

supi?lie6, equlpmemt and boofes considering whether each item can be directly • 
■ assigned t6 the EESEU p.r allcrtated to a number of benef.i-tting EESEU's . This... 
process can be^fadilitated by.using the'bu^get forms already 'in existence at ' ' 

, most school systems as illustrated in Exhibit . 

Af«ter all secondary costs for a particular EESEU have been categorized 
the Tespecdive rates are determined as follows: ' 

• • > , ■ . • ■ ■ - ■ • 



Personnel' Assigned = 



Salary for minimum level of education 
and experienced required for the EESEU 

Standard number of ten minute time - 
periods available for the delivery of 
EESEU's. 



Student 
Capacity 

• of the 
EESEU 



Textbooks- - Assigned = 



Equipment - Assigned = 



Consumable Supplies - 
Assigned = 



Textboo> cost required for delivery of 
the EESEU 

•f Average useful life of the textbook 

■^ Student capacity ofr the" -EESEU 

■^ Number of EESEU' 3 to be delivered 

Cost of the equipment required for 
delivery of the EESEU ^ 

+ Average useful life of the equipment 

■^ Student capacity of the. EESEU 

+ Number of EESEU's to be delivered 



* 

Cost of the workbooks and supplies - 
required for delivery of the EESEU 

+ Student capacity of the EESEU 

+ Number of EESEU's to be delivered , 



ERLC 
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In addition to the secondary costs of personnel, equipment supplies and 
textbooks that can be directly identified and associated with each EESEU, other 
personnel, equipment, supplies and textbooks can only be Indirectly associated 
with the delivery of a partlcular^EESEU, 

^ These costs benefit a number of .EESEU^s and must be*allocated or pro^ 

X 

rated over the EESEU' s benefited. These costs are identified as allocated 

secondary costs and, therefore, allocated secondary rates are developed for . 
*• \ 
• *> > 

allocated secondary personnel, books, equipment and consumable supplies. 

The allocated secondary rates are developed similarly to the assigned 
secondary rates except that the denominator becomes total number of benefitting.. 
EESEU 's to be delivered ra^er than number of EESEU 's to be delivered of a 



single type. 



Personnel - Allocated 



Textbooks - Allocated 



Equipment - Allocated 



Salary for minimum level of 'education and 
experience retjuired for the EESEU 

Standard number of ten minute .time periods 
available for the delivery of ESSEU's 

'Average student" capacity of the benefitting 
EESEU 's 

Cost "of allocated textbooks 

Average useful life 

Average student capacity of benefitting EESEU' s 
Number of benefitting EESEU 's to be delivered 
Cost of allocated equipment * 
Average useful life , ^ • 

Average student capacity of benefitting ESSEU's 
Number of benefitting EESEU.' s to be delivered. 



ERIC 
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After the secondary^ rates have been determined they are posted to the 

' \ • ■ ' 

respoctive KKSEU cards. ^ "-^ , ^ * , 

♦ 

The next cate^^ory of costs that must be developed is administration. 
The tertiary rate is developed base'd upon budgets of administration expenses 
for both the district lev51 and the ihdividual school level. These budgets have ^ 

been prepared, as illustrated in Exhibit . 

. The central office budget is first prepared including budgeted items of 

adminisjirative expense such as administration salaries, contractual services, 
^ supplies, travel insurance and fringe^nefits. ^ The^ budgeted items are first 
segregated as to those that benefit special ^di^catl^on programs only versus all 
education programs. These budgeted items are then divided by the system-wide 

EESEU capacity, as determined in Exhibit tp yield individual. central office 

tertiary rates by natural expense category as illustrated in Exhibit . Central 

office administration expense is then allocated to each of^ the schools based op 

the ESSEU capacity of each school as illustrated in Exhibit . In addition 

administrative expense budgets are developed for each of the schopls to include 
administrative salaries, supplies, travel and health. Again component tertiary, 
rates are developed for each natural expense category, as illustrated in Exhibit ^ 

by dividing the amount of each jcategbry by the EESEU capacity ^f the school 

respecting the differences between special and regular education. ^ The sum of th 
component tertiary rates by natural expanse category is equal to the tertiary 
rates f6r all EESEU' s within ^:hat school respecting special education versus regular^ . 
education as illustrated in Exhibit ' . ' , " 



^ . In the development of these tertiary raties it ,has been demonstrated 

' th^t unique rates may" be developed for each school. In addition the rates 

« 

developed for each school respect administrative costs differences between 
special and regular education programs. Although other methodologies may. be 
employed to allocate various items of administration to the respective EESEU' s, 



\ 



the metUodulogy employed here Is simple to employ and cfi^tures significant 
administrative cost differences between special and xegula^ education programs 
and^ the differences of administrative costs among, specif Ic ^i:hools and School 



systems. Therefore, subject to field testing, the methodology ^as presented, 
appears to be the most reasonable and workable. 

The final cost component the quaternary rate, represents ^co.rtain items. 



of occupancy' cost related to each €ESEU and is developed in much the-^me mannez? 
as the tertiery rate. The central office occupancy cost budget is first prepared 

including budgeted items of operation and maintenance salaries, contractual services, 

*- - ' ' . . • \ , 
supplies, heating, utilities, and depreciation as illustrated in Exhibit . 

These budgeted items may be segrated as tC £ho§fe>that benefit special education 

versus those that benefit all programs, if there^'is a distinction. Those budgeted 

items are then divided by 4:he system-wide EESEU capacity to yield individual 

central office quaternary rates by natural expense category as illustrated in 

^ Exhibit . \ 

* 

Central of f ice'^occupancy expense is then allocated to each of the 
' • ^' I 

schools based the EESEU capacity of each school as illustrated in Exhibi^ . 

In' addition to the central office allocation, occupancy cost budgets are 

developed for each of the schools to include operation and ^maintenance salaries, ^ 

contractual supplies, heating, utilities and .depreciation as. illustrated in 

Exhibit J Component quaternary rates are then computed for each natural . 

expense category budgeted for the school, as illustrated in the Exhibit _^ > 

by dividing the amount of each category by the EESEU capacity of the school , , 

respecting the differences between special and regular education. The sum of 
* 

the component quaternary rates by natural expense category is equal to the 

quaternary rates for all EESEU's to be delivered within^ the school as 

illustrated in Exhibit , . «' ' \ 
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^ In the development of the quaternary rates debt service requirements 
have been excluded. Instead the concept of d^reciation bas been established * 
in order 'to recognize the depletion of buildfngs and fixed equipment on a 
unifom basis, rather than recognizing cost on the basis of debt service 
contracts wh^ich may not bear any relationship to the consumption of the asset 
from an economic sense. For older schools, where historical cost •records are 
not available, historical costs maty be approximated recognizing the geographical 
location and size of the build jlng^nd applying a construction index representative 
of construction costs at the time the building was erected* 

In addition, oth^r means are available to more precisely allocated items 
of occupancy cost to the respective EESEU's. For example, * total EESEU costs 
could be allocated first to the individual rooms within a buijLding based on 
its size in square feet. In this way a room rental charge could be established, 
respecting the size of a room. The quaternary rate for each EESEU would then^ 
respect specific room sizes. This methodology would; r,equire substantially ^ 
more cler^jral effort to support it, however, 'and, ^subject to, field trials, the ' 
methodology presented in the report appears to "te thp most reasonable. Upon 
determination, the quaternary rates are then posted to the respective EESEU cards. 

The total ESSEU rate may then be calculated by. summing the respective 
primary, secondary, tertiary* and quaternary rates. 

Upon definition and determination of the, rates for each EESEU, EE^EU's 

may be assembled into various curricula as illustrated in Exhibit . The 

specific types and quantities of EESEU' s making up ^the students curriculum 



are assembled as illustrated in Exhibit . One of th^. features of the 

system that the planner id.ll find helpful is that in Reviewing th^ various, 
alternative EESEU combinations that may be u^ed to establish the curricula the* 
associated costs of each of the alternatives are readily determined. By use 

of a worksheet, the planner can array a number of types of. EESEU's and quantity 

-50- 5l . ' ^ * 



combinations comprising alternative curricula and by extending the total 
rate of each EESEU specified by the number of the respective EE^EU's, the 
cost of the curriculum in total and by EESEU component may^be identified • 
This is not to say that components of the curriculum^ should^ be established 
exclusively on the basis pf cost; however, it allows the planner to consider 
an important element af curriculum planning and that is cost. * ♦ ♦ 

In addition, the system aides the planner in evaluating the curriculum 
content on the basis of the quantities of the various curriculum^ components which 
are stated. It does not, however,, address any qualitative aspects of the— 
curriculum. As with all elements of the, system only quantities and cost 
components are addressed - c^ualitative consideration^ are beyond the scope 
of the system. » ^ 4 

The scope of this section of the report was to develot the concept 
of the EESEU and to illustrate how the EESEU rates arq developed. Other reports 
generated by the system and support requirements of the system^ arp discussed 
in other sections of the report. ' . - ' 



SECTION VII 

CURRICULUM : ' 

The word "curriculum" is similar to the word "cost," in that 
its meaning depends on the^ context in which it is used. It was added to 
the public school teacher's vocabulary soc^ 20-30 years ago. Prior to 
that time the meanings of "curriculum" seem to relate to a^ course of study 
in a university and then to a "fix^d course of study." Today most state- 
ments of Tneaning appear to reflect some or many concepts and purposes of 
the Educational process. "Curriculum" today might be defined as "everything 
in a school's program; everything done by a teacher or a' student." Curric- 
ulum no longer relates to basic subjects, such as reading, writing and 
arithmetic, but a great variety ^of subjects, such as black nationalism, 
space travel, dollar devaluation or the energy crisis! It also includes 
the preparation for intelligent citizenship, vocational training, or facing 

the realities of a drug culture. \ < ^ ^ 

') . 

Curriculum now seems to embody the sum total of school experiences; 
the learning 'of facts and figures; the acquisition of skills; the habits and 
Ideas adopted; the admixture of personalities confronted; the building in 
which education is achieved; even the community which is served . — and all^ 
this within a specific time reference or school year. 

For purposes of this study, the i^ilosophi^cal or psycholo^cal 
foundations of curriculum were not enough. In order to assign costs within 
the, educational system, it became necessary to define specifically that 
which the system was delivering to the student. Because the school system 
of today accepts responsibility for the student beyond that time which is 



devoted Lo instruction in .classical subjects, the curriculum had to embrace 
all accivitles of the student during the time periods the /student was under 
the control of the school system. These times include such elements as 
recess, lunch period (if taken at the school), transportatipn and super- 
vised athletics. There is little question but what trends and 'doctrines 
influence the qualitative educational process, but except to the extent 
these are included in a subject content, a time sequence and hence quanttSa 
. tive, they cannot be subjected to cosrijig techniques. While education must 
bCv^aluated qualitatively, this is work' for the educators; ,quantif icatioa 
alone^s the essential factor in the cost study. The interest is in What 
i^ being^^aught, not how or for what purpose.. There is po attempt in this 
Study to prvpvide for the qualitative judgment of teachers,^ a^dministrators 
or school. 

In the development of this study, we sought to quantify the cur- 
riciilum or class instructional content before ascribing dollar values. We 
first approached the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Stafe of Illinois, for curriculum guidelines. , \^ile all personnel' 

/ 

associated with this office sought to ^cooperate and be helpful, it was 
pointed out to 'us that unlike, most European countries where there is histor- 
ically a strict dissertation of education content, as. well as of time allo-=- 
cation, Illinois ^schools are organized and conducted as independent local 

</ - . . . . ■■ • 

units. The local Board of Education, through its admitiis tractive" and ^each- 

*ihg. staff, are responsib^-e for the course of study without state government 

" r ^ 

coercion. There is no "master plan." The Office of the Superintendent of 

i 

Pul^lic 'Instruction, with respbnsibilities mandated and defined by Code, is 



in essence limited to offering cuxiriculum advice oxi request* 

In a similar manner we discussed this subject with the Office 
of the Cook Cpunty Superintendent of Schools and with officials of various 
in-state and out-^of --state school districts • Although we did obtain a 
curriculum guide for one or more courses in specific grade level, we 
fdund no school district with printed guides for all classes. For this 
reason it was necessary for us to develop a curriculuan for our hypothetical 
school distric^t.. 

It^ the course of our research visits to the four school districts 
in Illinois ( identified earlier in this report), we sought specific data 
on the activities *of enrolled students* The cooperation during each visit 
was outBtanding and provided the opportunity to obtain data on both general 
and specXSS^^^micatio^ curricula. These visits and the resultant observa^ 
tions provided us with the material used in the development" ot the curricula 
fot the hypothetical schooi district. 

The curricula as used in this report does not necessarily reflect 

what is being taught in Mounds, Peoria, Gurnee, or Chicago, Ill^inois, but 

is a composite of what was seen or discussed. There is input from all dis- 

tricts, but purposefully no one area can be singled out for either credit 

" i 

ut reproof based upon what is included here. Nor should this curricula be 
assumed in any way to be a "model" or that which should be delivered. It 

has been developed for this study solely t;o illustrate costing techniques. 

«•> 

Noteworthy though is the fact that while ed,ucators saem to 
ascribe* varying definitions to the single word "curriculum"' in each area, 
city and district visited by the field investigfi tors, that which was being 



taught was identified in terms of a ^'subject" not a so-called "concept," 
' and could be quantified in terms of minutes. 

The curriculum, as has-been developed, might be equated with an 
engineering study preceding the manufacture of a product. Such study pro- 

vides the product specifications, defines what it is, identifies component 

* , » ^ 'I 

part^, determines what it is to include. It does not prescribe "how" it 
should be manufactured. The curriculum as used in this study might be com- 
pared with such specifications. It does not determine how the subject is 
CO be taught. iJf unit of arithmetic is not education,^ it is the subject 
matter to be delivered during a fixed period of time. 

The curriculum represents the prfedeterrained input, it provides 
the "something" to be costed* In a broad sense -it represents the quantity 
of education offered each child. The total of all units to be delivered 
can be identified, isolated, costed and compared* 

There is an obvious assumption suggested in the foregoing. It 
is presumed that someone or some group representing authority has deter- 
mined the specifications of what Is^ to be offered, i»e., an administrator 

^ 

has outlined the teaching day. Starting times are not negotiable, class 

» - *\ 

size is based upon enrollment, rather than personal preference, and, 

finally, the subject (s) to be taught have. been stipulated and within a 

specific' time frame, > > 

Only those who perceive of the educational experience as being 
• • * 

whoJLly unstructured and without subject content could conceivably complain 
that the above assumptions represent a regression to traditionalism. But 
whether the curriculum be traditional *or more experimental, ujider no cir- 
cumstances does this techtiique imply any effort or intent to control the 

5l> 



tedc^hing methodology. The "what** is to be taught must be identified. The 
"where" teaching to occiir must hst stipulated, the "when" teaching shall 
»be formally conducted (i*e* , time in a classroom) indicated, and "who" is 
to be taught also specified. But how the classroom is conducted and, the 
results achieved, regardless of the importance, are not a part of this 
study. 

The curriculum as Jjsed in this report involves a time sequence 

for classroom activity. In terms of this model, however, it would be equally 

usable if, rather than teaching arithmetic, e.g., 186 days of 40 minutes each, 

the teacher preferred to concentrate exclusively on ar-ithmetic for some 

/ 

17% consecutive days and .theil.move to another field. The only time a ^ 
teacher would need to report on her work would be when she decided to spend 
more or less time than t]ie specified 7400 minutes (185 days x 40 minutes) 
in this pursuit. Whether the teacher deemed 8400 or 6400 minutes as ppro- 
priate is not of consequence. Any discrepancy from plan will, however, show 
as a variable from that which was planned. 

It has been suggested further that children cannot be equated 

with a manufactured product and this is, of course, obvious. There is no 

\ 

rigidity built into this costing model, it is equalX^ applicable to pro- 

grammed instruction or interest centered subject mattei^. Any^ curriculum 

• ^ \ 
can be adapted as long as it is, recognized that a curriculum or framework 

for^ delivering education is necessary. The analogy to industry is not 

\ ^ 

carried to the point of product standardization, 

In applying the curriculum to the co^t model, it was necessary 
to establish the number of students to be included in each period covered. 

' \ . 

\ 



J 



The iaQilfties first provide a physical limitation. For example, a class- 
^ room might be equipped to , seat only twenty students, hence the class size 
for that item in tbe curriculum would be limited to that number. Dis- 
cussions with educators suggest that in any event classroom instruction 
to over thirty students at one time is counterproductive, hence the max- 
imum class, size, for purposes of^^is report, has been set at that maximum. 
Non- instructional portions of the. curriculum, such as lunchroom, recess, 
gyi«^ etc., tend to relate to the physical capacity of the^ facility. ; 

> 

Special education imposes special limitations which are closely 
identified with the curriculum. As is illustrated in this model, some 
classes are limited to five or less students and, in some cases, to one 
studei>t. 

Bie class sizes as discussed here are referred to in other 
sections of this report as "capacity." 
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- SECTION V).il 

« « 

ACCOUNTING APPLICATION ' * - . 

/ • • . 

The financial statements as prepared utilizing the systenf described in 

thi's report are the same as those prepared utilizing conventional^ financial 

accounting systems and accounting manuals with the exception of the report of 

cash expenditures. The system does not disturb the generally accepted reporting 

of asset,, liability and fund balance accdunts as maintained urider the principles 

of fund accounting. The chart of accounts required to support the system is no 

different than that presently described by the Illinois Financial Aa'countins* Manual 

and Handbook II/ Financial Accountin;^ for Local and State School Systems , In 

additionj, revenues and expenditures may^e recorded under either the cash or accrual 

♦ 

methods as is the case under conventional financial accounting for sc|^ool .districts. 
A particular school may 'use whatever funds or fund group designations as have been 

' ' ' ' ' 1 

used in conventional practice. V 
Generally, utilizing conventional financial accounting systems, a number 
of finarycial reports are prepared to provide boards of education with the data 
necessary to exercise control over expenditures and financial position. Ijcicluded „ , 
might be a Treaburer's Repot t presenting a monthly summary of beginning cAsh salaries, 
cash receipts, and cash disbursements and thu ending cash balance. A Statement of 
Financial Position also would most likely be presented listing assets, liabilities, 
and fun^^ balances for each fund. In addition a Budget Summary or a Statement of ' 
Expen^tures Compared to Budget would Likely be prepared. None of these reports 
nor the procedures necessary to develop these reports are disturbed by the 
toistence of"iE>he cost* accounting system. 
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On the follov^ing page la ^« illustration of a Statement of Expenditures 
in a form used by many school districts today, has been constructed to 
-repcesfent the hypotljietical school district described elsewhere in this report* 
The statement' represents a summary of cash expenses for the year compared with 
the budget, established at the beginning of the year with an indication of the 
amounts over and. under the budget* 
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' ERNST SCHOOL 
STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES 
* Year ended June 30, 1973 
SCHOOL: SYSTEM-WIDE 



EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Admin is t r a tion': 
Salaries 

Contractual services 
Supplies 
Travel. * 
Other y 



Instruction: ^ , 
Salaries : 
Principals 

Consultants or supervisors 
» Teachers 

Teaqhers aids 
Other instructional staff 
iti^ Secretaries <md vclerks » 



^Supplies: 
Textbooks 

Li^brary and audio-visuafl 
Other instructional supplies 

Travel 

Tuition 

Other 



Health: 
Salaries 
Supplies 



Fixed charges - insurance 
Student and community services 
lunch program: 
Salaries 

Materials and supplies 



Budget 



$ 155,200 
•12,400 
T,'000 
3,900 
6,200 

184,700 



Actual 
-^^^^ Over-Under*^ 
Actual Budget 



$ 158,320 
11,200 
7,230 
3,750 
6,110 

. 1J36,610 



$ 3,f20 
1,200* 
230 
150* 
90* 

1,910 



=1. 



198,600 
\ -o- 
^ 2,674,-200 
, 214,800 
|tlll,300 
^19,400 

3,318,300 


197,810 

-0- 

2,668,315 ' 
213,185 
105,720 
117,310 

3,302,340 


790* 

-0- 

i 5,885* 
1,615* 
5,580* 
2,090* 

15,960* 


33,200 
- 36,500 
92,900 

> 

6,600 
4,2Q0 • 
. 99,500 


37,215* 
\ 35,110 
93,785 i 


4,015 
f 1,390* 
885 


8,300 
4,150 . 
,100,405 


1,700 

. 50* 
905 


3,59^,200 


3,581,305 


9,895 


100,300 
3 , 100 


98,^15 
■3,275 


2,085* 

' 175 


103 ,.400 
62,000 


10-l-,490 
64,350 , 


1,910* 
2,350 



91,300 
123^300 



89,385 
133«615 



1,915* 
10,33.5 
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214,600.^ 



223,000 



TOm $4,155,900 $4,156,7^5 



8.400 
' 855 



STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES (CONT'D) 
SCHOOL: SYSTEM-WIDE 



BUILDING FUND 
Operation: 
Salaries 

Contractual services 
, Supplies, 
Heating 
Utilities 



Maintenance : 

Salaries 
. Supplies 



Fixed charges - insurance 

Capital 'put lay: 

Additional equipment 
Replacement equit)ment' 



TRAl^SPORTATION FUND 
Operation: 

. Contractual services: 
Regular students 
Special education students 



MUNICIPAL RETIREMENT PTJND 

Fixed charges^- employer's share 
of retirement systems 
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^Actual 










Ov^r-Under* 


V 


Budget 




Actual 


Budget 










) 


r 












$ 86,040 


$ 


85,605 


$ 435* 




"^50,000 




51,230 


1,230 




24,000 




23,875 


125* . 




37,000 




35,625 


1,375*- 


I 


76,000 




76,825 


825 




273, QAO 




2b, 160' 


3?20. 




88,560 




88,140 


"420* 




18,000 




18,775 


' 775 




106,560 




10.6,915 


355 


> 




» 






26,400 




25,315 


1,085* 




1,500 




1,425 


'75* 


• 


1,000 




1.385 


385 














. 2,500 




.2,810 


310 


TOTAL 


$ 408,500 


$ 


Si 

408,200 


^ $ 300* 


f 


• 










$ 79,100, 


$ 


• 

82,400 


$ 3,300 




78\000 




76,225, 


1 77S* 


TOTAL 


$ 157^100 


$ 


158, '625 


$ l',525- 


f 












$ . '25,600 


$ 


25,180 


$ 420* . 


r 


$4,747,100 ' 


$4,748,760 


$ 1,660 
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Utilizing the cost system described in this report, a restatement of 
the Statement of Expenditures is made and .presented on the following page as the 
Statement of Costs Earned Based upon EE^EU s Delivered, The same accounts and 
amounts as were presented in the Statement of Expenditures have been 

rearranged into classifications of primary, secondary, te'^-iary and quaternary 
expenses as Were described in Section VII - EESEU, 

The reclassif i^.ation permits a comparison with the "costs earned" by 
actual delivery of EESEU's, A review of this statement shows, for example, that 
while the salaries for teachers (a primary cost) were actually $5,885 less , 
than budgeted, they were actually $213,465 more than was actually delivered 
to the students In planned teacher services, ^ \ 

Further, that while secondary costs we.re^ actually $11,685 more than 
budgeted, those expenses were $45,375 more than the planned cost of delivery, 

^ • ■ 

Similar comparisons of the tertiary and quaternary expenses c^n be made. 



f 
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^ ERNST SCHOOL v ' * 
STATEMENT OF COSTS EARNED BASED ON EESEU'S DELIVERED 
Year ended June 30, 1973 
SCHOOL: SYSTEM-WIDE 



Budget 



Actual 



Actual 
Over-Under 
Budget 



PRIMARY COST 

EDUCATIONAL, FUND 
Instruction: 

Salaries : , 
' Teachers 

SECONDARY COST 

EDUCATIONAL FUND 

Instruction: 

Salaries: 

" ~ Teacher's aides 
♦ 

Supplies : 
Textbooks 

/ Other instructional, supplies 

Student and community services - 
lunch program: 
Salaries . ' . 

Materials and supplies ' 



TERTIARY COST 

EDUCATIONAL FUND 
Administration: 
Salaries 

Contractual services 
Supplies 

Travel • * .. 

' -Other , * 

Instruction: . 

Salaries : i , 
■ Principals 

Other instructional staff. 
Secretaries and clerks 

Supplies: 

Library and audio-visual 
* Travel 
/Tuition 
Other 



TOTAL SECOND/OIY 



NCI 



$2,674,200^ $2,668,315 $ 5,885 



• 214,800 

'33,200 
, 92,900 



91,300 
. 123,300 

555,500 



155,200 
12,400 
7,000 
3,900 
6,200 



198,600 
111,300 
119^,400 

36,500 
6,600 
4,200 

99,500 



V 

213,185 

^ 37,215 
93,785 



89,385 
133,615 

567,185 



158,320 
11,200 

7,230 
' 3,750 

6,110 



.197,810 
105,720 
117,310 

35,110 
,8,300 
4,150 
100,405 



1,615 

4,015 
■ J385 



1,915 
10,315 

11,685 



. 3,120 
1,200 
, 230 

150 
90 



790 
5,580 
2,090 

1,390 
1,700 
50 
905 
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SCHOOL 

BASED ON EESEU'S DELIVERED 

n 

June 30, 1973 
YSTEM-WIDE . 



Budget Actual 



I \ * 



Actual Costs Earned Actual Over-Und^r* . 

Over-Under* Based on EESEU'S Costs Earned ^Based 
Budget Delivered . on EESEU'S Delllvered 











$2,674,200 


$2,668,315 

* 


$ 5,885* $2,454,850 


,$213,465 


214,800. 


f 

213,185 


1,615* 




33,200 


37,215 


4,015 




92 900 


93,785 


^885 


- 


91,300 


39,385 


1,915* 




123,300 


133,615 


10,315 ^ 


>* 

/ 


TOTAL SECONDARY 555,500 

« 


567,185 


11,685 521,810^ 


45,375 


. 155,200 


158,320 


3,120 


,1 


12,400 


. 11,200 


1,200* 




7,000 


7,230 


230 




3,900 


3,750 






6,200 


6,110 


9oK^ ; - 








/ • ' ^ 




V 








198,600 


197,810 


790* 




111,300 


105,720 . 


5,580* 




lT9,40a 


117,310 


2,090* 


^ " ■ 36,500 


35, UO 


1,390* 




6,600 


8,300 


1,700 




4,200*" 


4,150 


50* 




99,500 


100-^405 


905 . ^ , . 
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STATEMENT OF COSTS EARNED BASED ON EESEU'S DELIVERED (CONT'D) 




TERTIARY COST (CONT'D) 

EDUCATIONAL FUND (CONT'D) 



Budget 



Actual 
Over-Under* 
Actual Eiuclget 



Health:. 
Salaries 
Supplies 




$ 100,300 
3,100 


$ 98,215 
3,275 


$ 2,0^5* 
175 












MTIMTPTPAT TcVTTlJpMFMT THTMn 

Fixed charges - employer's share of 
retirement systems 




25,600. 


25; 180 


420* 




TOTAL TERTIARY 


951,800 


946,435 


5,365* 


QUATERIn^ARY COST 
\BUILDING FUND 
Oi)eratiou: 
Salaties 

Contractual Services- 
Supplies 
Heating 
Utilities 


■ 


86,040 
507000" 
" 24,000 
37.000 
76,000 


If 

85,605 
51,230 
23,875 
35,625 
76,825 


435* 
1,230 

125* 
1,375* 

825 


Maintenance: 
Salaries 
Supplies 




88,560 
18,000 


88,140 

18.,, 775 


420* 

775 . 


Fixed charges - insurance 




26,400 


25,315 


1,085* 


Capital outlay: 

Additional equipment i 
Replacement equipment 




1,500 
1,000 


1,425 
1,385 


75*, 

385 ■ 


' TRANSPORTATION FUND . ^ 
Operation: 

Contractual services: 
Regular stucients 
Special education students 




79,100 
\78,000 


if 

82,400 
76,225 


3,300 
1,775* 




TOTAL QUATERNARY 


565,600 


566,825 


1,225 




TOTAL 


$4,747,100 


$4,748,760 


$ 1,660 
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IN EESEU'S DELIVERED (CONT'D) 



r 



Actual 
Over-Under* 



|TOTAL QUATERNARY 
TOTAL 



565,600 566 ,825 





Budget ' 


Actual 


Budget 


< 


■ 

9 iUUjJUU 9 


\ 


^ 7 ORS* 




J , iUU 


J , Z 


1 7S 


* 


62,000 


64,350 


2,350 




25,600 


25,180 


420* 


TOTAL TERTIARY 


951,800 


946,435 


5,365* 




86,040 


85,605 


435* 




50,000 


51,23d* 


1,230 




24,000 


, 23,875 


125* 




^3^,000 


35,625 


1,375* 




76,000 


76,825 


, 825 




88,560 


88,140 


420* 


( 


18,000 - 


18,775 


775 




26,400 


25,315 


1,085* 




1,500- 


1,425 


' 75* 




1,000 


1,385 


385 




" 79,100 


82,400 


3,300 




78,000 


76,225 


1,775* 



1,225 



$4^,747,100 $4,748,760 $ 1,660 



Costs Earned 
Based on EESEU'S 
Delivered 



Actual Over-Under* 

Costs Earned Based 

on^EESE U'S Delivered 




$ 870,720 



$ 75,715 



521,479 
$4,368,859 



_ 45.346 
$379,901 
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system also reveals the cause of the variations portrayed 
in the preceding statement. In the following dost Analysj.s Statement, the 



*'eari^ed'* costs of education delivered are Summarized by cost classification. 

Literally, the caption Primary Cost Earned represents the sum of that cost 

on all EESEU's .actually delivered to students. The same is true for secondary, 

- tertiary and quaternary costs. The difference between these costs earned by 

delivery of services to students, and actual expenses incurred ''is represented 
♦ 

by the 'Variances*'. In tlie case of . this illustration, the total variance 
amounted to $379,901* • . - , - , ' 

An analysis of the cause of the variances is provided by the system^ 
and is set forth in this Cost Analysis Stat-ement. A more detailed description, 
of the nature and composition bi' the variances is provided later in this section. 

Briefly, in the illustration, it is shown that of the.tota]. variance 
between planned and actual: 

- $51,691 resulted from the incremental amounts paid to teachers. » 

because they possessed levels of education over the minimum ^ 
required for the classes* tliey conducted. 

- $88,915 Resulted from the incremental amounts paid to teachers 

because their length of service was in excess of the minimum 
required for tke classes they conducted. • - ' ^ 

- ($49,780) resulted because the district did not provide all of the 

time for students as set forth in the curricula for the year.' 
$187,700 resulted because stuaents were not In attendance at the* 
schools to receive the education for which costs were incurred. 

- $101,375 resulted because the enrollment at the schools was not at 
'a level at which the teachers could provide instruction or for 

which the facilities could acdommodate. 



ERNST SCHOOL 
COST ANALYSIS STATEMENT 
Yeav'eaded June 30, 1973 
SCHOOL : SYSTEM-WIDE 



Primary cost earned 
Secondary cost earn<sd 
Tertiary cost earned 
Quaternary cost earned 



Variances t 
Teacher qualification 
Teacher length of service 
Class- time 
Attendance 
Capacity 



' - $2^454,850^ 

521,810 
870,720 
521.479 

TOTAL COSTS EARNED 
BASED ON -EESEU'S DELIVERED < 4,368,859 



J 



51,691 
88,915 
49,780). 
187,700 
iOl.375. . 



TOTAI, VARIANCES 



379,901 



TOTAL EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION $4,748,760 
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The preceding financial and cost statements are designed to be 
prepared in the ordinary course of bookkeeping procedures. A more detailed 

description of the preparation of this information is included in the following 

I. 

parts of this section, and a description of the additional time required to 
gen^t^ate^^the data is included in Section , 

\ 

Substantial additional information is retrievable for detailed cost 
analys^^s should such be desired or needed in the administration or reimburse- 
ment pnocesses.* ' \ 

Since the EESEU is the foundation o*f the system and since the cost^ 
* \ ^" . 

' ^ I 

per EESEU or ESSEU rates are predetermined - dwo departures could occur as 



actual results are compared against the predetermination or plan. Firsts actual 
prices paid per qnit of an item could depart from those originally anticip^/ed. 
tor example, the price of a particular textbook or the salary of a particular 
teacher, or the price of a particular piece of equipment may turn out to yoe more 

- / 

or less than originally anticipated. These types of variances are identified 
*as price variances. / 

, In addition, another type of basic variance can occur. " Th^^ kind of 

variance would occur as a result of certain, quantity variations. Examples of 
these kinds of variances would include a greater number of textbook^ required 
per EESEU than originally antic^Lpated or the delivery of a larger or smaller 
number uf EESEU* s than originally planned or the attendance of fewer numbers 
of students than is represented by the capacity of the school or particular 
facility. The qualification, length of service and scheduling teacher variances 
and the overall spending variance represent price variances, while the class- 
time, attendance and capacity variances represent quantity variances. 



. In discussing the reports in detail, sources of Information necessary 
to develop the reports may be identified. The Statement of Expenditures report 
would be developed using the same procedures and source information as are 
currently practiced in the district ♦ Tlie format and items of information pre- 
.sented in the report would be the same as is the case in conventional practice. 
Certain subsidiary records would j^have^ to be maintained^, however, in order to 



St/t 



develop the Information tequir^ed for the supplementary Statement of * Costs Earned 
Based Upon EESEU's delivered, , , * * * ■ 

The information required for the preparation .of this report is as 

follows: 

1.. Budgeted expenditures reclassified by cost category, . 

2, Actual expenditures reclassified by cost category. 

3. Number. of EESEU's actually delivered by type,* ' 
r 4.\ Average number o^ students to which the EESEU's were 

delivered. 

5. Product, for'each type of EESEU, of the number of EESEU's delivered, 

the average number of students to which the EESEU's were delivered 

and the primary, secondary, tertiary and quaternary rates for 
I 

the respective EBSEU's, * " 

* • ' * 

The information sources for each of the information requirements may 
be readily identified. The information source for budgeted expenditures reclas- 
sified by cost category is the annuaL budget * As the annual budget is prepared 

corresponding to the financial statement format as shown in the preceding 

j» 

Statement of ExpenditJures, memorandum notations should be ma^e for each natural 

/ ^ I . . 

I 

expense category indicating which cost category the particular expense items 

< , i ^ , ' 

\ 

relate to. These expense items can then be. reclassified into their respective 
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cost categories l^vi order to d^elbp the resj^ctivfe ESSEU rates* The budget ^ 
column of the Costs Earned Basjed on EESEU's Delivered report is prepared simply^/ 
by extracting the various natural expense items, respecting fund group distinctions, 
from the annual, budget and presenting them by^ost category. 

The next item of information presented in the report of cost earned 
based on EESEU's delivered , is actual exp end iti^^' data. The source of the actual 
expenditure data is the schoc^^s existing report of expenditures. As with the 
budgeted amounts actual /expenditure data are reclassified by cost cat^egory for 
purposei^" of presentation iA the report. Notice that the .same memorandum nqts^^ 
developed for the bujigeted data must be respected in reclassifying actual 
expenditure data. 

The ne^i: item of information is a comparison of actual expenditure 
. data to the budget. The source of this information is the same as that for actual 
expenditure data, the school's existing financial statements. A^in, however, 
this data must be reclassified by cost category - primary, secondary, tertiary 
and. qua ternary. ^ ' 

Information required to develop costs earned based on EESEU's deliver.ed 

requires that the number of EESEU's,* by^ype, actually delivered, the average 

4 ' ^ ^ 

number of students to which the EESEU's were delivered and the primary, secondary, 

tertiary, and quaternary rates for e^ch ,EESEU be known. Costs earned based on 

EESEU's, delivered represents the sum of the products of each type of EESEU 

multiplied by the average numb^ of students to which the^EESEU was delivered 

multiplied by each of the four rate categories. The totals of each of the four 

cost categories earned are then reported in the costs earned based on EESEU's 

delivered report. Costs earned based on EESEU's delivered by cost category may 

then be compared to actual expenditures in total by cost category. 

■ P . • • 
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, Altho^^l|l for purposes of presenutioii in this report, it is 
envisioned that costs earned base^ on EESEU's delivered would be developed* 
only in total bV cost category, the system permits for costs earned based on 
EESEU's delivered to.be determined and reported for each natural expense cate- 
gory within the four categories if desired. If costs earned based on EESEU's 
s^elivered are to be determined for each natural expense category, a substantially 
greater number of calculations are required, thereby compounding the amounu of 
clerical effort required, unless data processing' facilities are available. In 
addition, the report of costs earned based on EESEU^s delivered is presented for 
the school system as a whole, however, the report could be prepared for each 
school and grade or program level within the school, if desired, providing that 
the existing chart of accounts can capture alutual expenditures down to this level 
of detail, 

. In ojrder to facilitate the recording and summary of the information 
necessary* to develop costs earned based on EESEU's delivered several subsidiary 
records should be maintained. These records include: 
I» * Attendance register 

2. Curriculum register 

3. EESEU file ^ 

4. Register of costs earned based on EESEU's delivered. 

The attendance register is illustrated in' tfhe Appendix. The register 
permits the accumalation of weekly attendance statistics for each school and 
grade or program level. The form presented is merely a suggested form, since 
the attendance recording procedures normally in existence at the school should 
support the systea satisfactorily. The attendance register permits the accumula- 
tion o£ the attendance statistics necessary to compilt: the avenge dally attendance 

er|c . ^ 



infonaation required for preparation of the Report of Costs Earned Based on 
EESEU's Deli red. Although the attendance register provides for pupil attendance 
to be recorded for each type of EESEU delivered attendance need only be taken once 



daily, say in the homeroom, as is the practice in many districts. If attendance 
Xb^taken only once, daily, the v/eekly attendance figure r.ecorded from tUes^ydaily 
atte.idance reports in the attendance register would be the same for all types of 
EESEU's delivered during that week. Memorandum notations of the EESEU capacity 
and number of students assigned may also be recorded in \he attendance register. 
As the number of students assigned changes, as a result of children moving in 
and out of the district, the number of students assigned should be updated in the 
attendance register. 

The cmriculpir register is illustrated in the Appendix. The curricu- 
lum register facilit^ates the orderly accumulation of total EESEU 's delivered for 
a period of time by school, grade or program level, and EESEU component. As 
previously stated this information is required in order to develop costs earned 
based on EESEU* s delivered. Notice that the curriculum register provides for\i 
statement as to the types and numbers of EESEU 's planned for a particular curricu- 
lum. This inforraatibn would be determined and posted to the curriculum , register ' 



a3 a result of the school's normal curriculum planning and budget cycle. This - 

informat,ioi} is- also required in order to develop the predetermined EESEU rate^ 

' - / • ' - ^ 

as discussed in the "EESEU*' section of this report. 

/ • 

Since the reporting of costs earned based on fiESEU's delivered is 

/ * 

established on the basis of EESEU's delivered rather than EESEU's planned -r 
departures from the planned curriculum in terms of quantities of EESEU's must be 
recorded* These departures are reported by the teacher in combination with the 
daily attendance report. It should b6 emphasizei-^l^it these departures are 
i-n terms of quantities only - nothing of a qualitative nature is* required to be 
reported by the teacher in order to support the system. These departures would 
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be- recorded i^x/^he curri^.ulum register proljably on a weekly basis; however, the 
posting period could be beml-'inonthly or monthly depending upon the^ circumstances 
in the district. Only departures In terms of EESEU's need be posted to the 
curriculum register, since the i:iumb^.r of EESEU's planned plus or minus weekly 

A < 

^ceptlons to the plan In terms of EESEU's would equal EESEU's delivered for a 
period of time. Provision has also been made in the EESEU register to record 
average dally attendance as summarized in- the attendance register. Total EESEU* s 
delivered represented by the product of EESEU' s delivered and average daily 
attendance for each curriculum component, • — k 
As a result of statistics recorded in the curriculum and attendance 
registers, the numbers of EESEU 's delivered has been determined. The r^gistei of 

'4 

costs earned ba^sed on EESEU' s delivered is a document designed to facilitate the 
calculations ^f the product of^ the number of EESEU^s delivered and their respective 
predetermined primary, secojidary, tertiary and quaternary cost rates, to yield costs 
earned based un EESEU' s ijelivered. The costs earned based on EESEU 's delivered register 
provides for a statement of the curiiculum In^terms of EES|:U components for each 
school and grade or program level. In addition, the total number of EESEU 's 
actually delivered are recorded as determined in the curriculum register. The 
product of the number of total EESEU* s delivered and the respective primary, secondary, 
tertiary, and quaternary rates for each EESEU, obtained from the EESEU file, yield 
cests earned based on EESEU' s delivered. The sum of the costs earned based on 
EESEU' s delivered, by rate category, for each of the progMms or grade levels within 
the school are equal to the total costs earned based on EESEU's delivered for the 
school by cost category. Likewise the sum of the costs earned based on EESEU's 
delivered for each school is equal to the costs earned based on EESEU's delivered for 
the district as a whole for each of the four cost categories. These amounts are in 
turn recorded on the statement of costs earned based on EESEU's delivered. / 
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Now that the techniques used in developing the Statement of Costf; 

Ear ucd B»u>ed on EESCU's Delivered haye been discussed, the Statement of Co.stB 

Earned Bdbed on EESEU's Delivered can be -col^^red a'nd contrasted with the 

conventional budget report. First, the amounts presented as actual expenditures, 

budgeted expenditures and budget variances are exactly the same as those appearing 

on th^ conventional statement, with one exception, the exception is that the 

-items, by natural ^expense category, ^ave been reclassified by applicable cost 

category, as has been previously discussed. Additional .information is also 

provided, comparing costs earned based on ESSEU's' delivered to actual expenditures 

in total jiy cost category. Ir^ addition, a variance comparing actual expenditures 

# 

'to costs earned based on EESEU's delivered is reported. 

It should be recognized that as the district prepares its budget ,\ it 

either implicitly or explicitly makes certain assumptions as ,to the curriculum; 

capability of the school to serve a certain capacity of students; personnel, 
f I. • * 

textbook, equipment and supply requirements necessary to educate a certain num- 

s 

ber uf pupils; numbefts of pupils assigned by school and by grade or program; the 
number of students that will be attending by school by grade or'pragram level; 
etc. Departures from the plans as expected by those assumptions, all Explicitly 
stated as a result of thfe development of the predetermined EESEU costs, and 
actual results, as expressed by actual expenditure data, are captured in 
the gross variances. Obviously if these gross variances by cost category are 
to be really meaningful th*ey must be further explained. This explanation is 
provided in the-. Cost^'Analysis Statement, as discussed later in this section of 
the report. . „ ^\ 

The gross variances as presented in the supplementary statement of 
Costs Earned Based on EESEU's delivered, then, compares and presents the difj^/^ 



forciK OS between the «^Objt of educ^ation and the dcLual oxpenditutes for 'education. 

This information is particularly meaningful if the Statement of Costs Earned 

- * \ . , 

Based on EESEU^s Delivered is prepared for each school or for each grade and 
program level within a school. If the report is prepared at this level of 
detail the central administrator can then compare and assess the financial per- 

formance of e^ch school within the district. Likewise, individual school admini- 

/ 

^ strators can assess the financial performance of each of the grade levels or * 
programs under his charge. These comparisons will not be particularly meaningful^ 
however, unless the Cost Analysis Statement, which provides an explanatic^n of 
the gross variances, is prepared for the same level of detail. 

^ The Cost Analysis Statement shown in the preceding part of this section 

\^ 

pl^vides ^the details, in terms of the elements making up the gross variances. 
The fir^ section of^the Cost Analysis Statement provides a summary costs ^rned 

based on EESEU's deliyered in terms of the primary, secondary, tertiary and 

/ • 

quaternary cost categories. The source for this data is the register of cpsts , 

4? » 

earned based on EESEU's delivered, as previously discussed. T^&-i>alance of the 

statement explains and presents .the components of the gross variances identified 

in the Statement of Costs Earned Based on EESEU's Delivered. 

In referring to the example of the Cost Analysis Statement, six* variances 

♦ 

are identified. The variances are identified as teacher qualification, teacher 

length of .servl'ce, class-time, attendance, and capacity. The sum of the total 

^^osts earned based on EESEU's delivered and the variances is equal to total 

Expenditures for education aad is equal to the total of actual expenditures as 

reported in the school's financial statements. The purpose of the variance 

f 

analysis is to explain why total costs earne'd based on 'EESEU's delivered and total 
expendltur-s for education differ. The statement, as illustrated in this report has been 



porcjp^red for the district as a whole; however, in practice, this statement 
would be preapred to whatever level of detail the Statement, of Costs Earned 
Based oi> EESEU s Delivered has been prepared. ^ * 

V 

In order to facilitate the recoi?ding and suiranary ol information ' 
, necessary to develop the Cost Analysis Statement, a subsidiary record, the 
variance analysis register, shoulcj be develop,ed and maintained* An example of 
this register is presented in tht Appendix. This register should be maintained 
, * for each school within the^ district and for each grade or program level within 
the school.' ^ 

As with the register ol costs earned based on EESEU's delivered^, the 
components of the curriculum in terms of EESEU' s must be itemized for each grade , 
or p/ogram level. In addition the numi5*er of EESEU' s planned, by curriculum 
contponsant, must be stated as determined from the EESEU file; the number of 
EESEU* s delivered must be stated as determined in the curriculum register, the 
pupil capacity, enrollment, and attendance must be stated as determined in the 



( 

attendance register; the total EESEU rate must be recorded as determined from the 
EESEU file and total costs earned based on EESEU's delivered'must be recorded as ^ 
determined in the costs earned based on EESEU's delivered register. 

With th^e items of information determined * the attendance, capaci/y 
and class-time v^iances can be computed for each grade or program level. The 
computations involve comparing various quantities of EESEU^s, and pricing^^he 
various EESEU quarftity differences at the total predetermined EESEU rate. More 
definitively *the variances are computed as follows: 

ifttendaryje : For each EESEU component of a particular curriculum, 

the difference between the" average number pf pupils, 

• « # 

attending and the average number of pupils enrolled 
must be determined. This difference is then 
if&ltiplied by the number of EESEU's planned and 
ERIC ^ the total EESEU rate for tha^t particular curriculum 
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component. The sum of the attendance variances 
for all grades and programs within the school and i 

all schools in the system is recorded as the 

♦ ■ 

attendance variance in the Cost AnalysisjStatemenc. 
Capacity : For each EESEU component of a particular curriculum, 
the difference between the pupil capacity and the 
average pupil enrollment must be calaculated. This' 
difference, multiplied by the number of .^ESEU's planned 
and the total predetermined EESEU rate for that 
particular curriculum component yields the capacity 
variance. The sum pf the capacity Variances for all 
grades and programs within the school and all schools 
within the system is reported as the capacity variance 
in the Cost Analysis Statement. 
Class-Time ; For each EESEU component of a particular curriculum, the 
difference between the number of EESEU* s planned and the 



r 



\ 



r 

actual number of EESEU's must be calculated. , This 
difference is multiplied by the average number of pupils 
attending and the total predetermiijed EESEU rate for that 
particular curriculum ^component to yield the class-time 

c 

variance. The sum of the class-time variances for all 
grades and programs within the school, and ail schools 
withtn the system is reported as the class-time variance 
in the Cost Analysis Statement. 
As stated previously the variance analysis register is^AJS^ed to calculate. 



the attendance capacity and class-time variances. The qualification and Length 
of service variances relate to the teachti or primary EESEU cost component. Funda- 
mentally these variances explain why the rate paid to teachers as a group i& 
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different from the rates specified on the EESEU; i.e., the rate required for the 

minimum level of education and Length of service necessary to deliver the EESEU 

In the model district, trfiat has been described previously in this report, 

the minimum level t)f qlialif ication and length of service required for the delivery 

of any EESl^ is a B.A. degree with no experience. Therefore, the teacher 

« 

qualification (education) and length of service pay rate variances may be computed 
a's follows;, 

1. ^Analyze the payroll* register— ta~identif-y teacher's engaged 

in the delivery of EESEU' s' and determine amounts i)ai"d. 

2. For each teacher, by referrjLng to the district Salary Schedule, 
determine the difference between the base salary and the teacher's 

level of education. ^ 



3|<, .For each teacher, by referring to the district salary schedule, 

determine the difference between the base salary ana the teacher's 



L level of experience. 

4, ^/fhe sum of the dif f erences^^s computed in (2) above, is equal 
to the teacher qualifications variance and is recorded as such 

in the Cost Analysis Statement • 

5, The sum of the differences as computed in'^S) above, is equal ^> 

to the teacher length of service variance and is also recorded 
in the Cost Analysis Statement. 
The remaining variance, entitled the spending variance, represents the 
remainder of the differences between total cobts earned based on EESEU' i> delivered 
*^ and total expenditures for education and is computed as total expenditures for 
education less total costs earned based on EESEU' s delivered less the^sum of the 
teacher qualification, length of service, class-time, attendance and capacity 
varainces . 

* • 
Q Since the techniques for developing the variances have now been discussed, 




attention can be directed toward the meaning and interpretation of the 
variances. A discussion of the meaning, interpretation and uses of the variances 
Eollows: 

Teacher Qualification The teacHer qualification variance 
represents amounts paid to teachers in exCiess of amounts ^ 
that wr/uld have been paid had the teachers had the minimum 
level of education required. In effect, it indicates, amounts*-* 
paid to teachers. as a result of excess qualifications. 

« 

This variance could be considered for purposes of State 

reimbursement. In addition, it is useful, to local 

administrators and 'boards of ^ducation in assessing staffing 

plans and policies both at the district level and the ^ individual 

school level, ' • • 

. Teacher Length of Service - The teacher length of service variance 

represents amounts paid to teachers in excess of amounts that woul.d 

have been paid had the teachers had the minimum length of service 

required, l^t represents amounts paid to teachers as a •result of 

* excess levels of experience* As with the teacher qualification 

variance, this variance could be considered 'for purposes of- State 

reimbursement ^nd is useful* to local admin^-strators , and boards of ^ 

^(itlcation in assessing staffing plans and policies both at the district 

level, the individual school level, and in com^^rison to other 

districts. ^ ^ . ' 

Class-Time - The class-time variance represents the difference between 

\ 



costs ^earned based on the type of IfeSEU's actually delivered compared 

f ' ■ • 

to the costs that would have been earned had the planned number of 
EESEU's, by type, been deliv§;red. It represents the dollar amount 
either positive or negative, occurring as a result of departures from 
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the 'planned c^rrteulum KESEU 'mix*?V Since each EfiSEU has its 
own unique rate, departures from the planned EESEU curriculum 



. will crcjit' <nil(»ren^s between coSts ^-arned^ based on the 
planned mix versus the aetual mix. The class-time varianoe- | 
represents the dollar impadt of those departures. 

The class-time variance can be used by local administrators to as&as 
the. impact of departures from the curriculum on the costs of the 
school system • This assessment can also be made at the school 
and grade or program level if ^the Cost Analysis Statement is prepared 
to that level of detail. Since the class-time variance is documented 
in the variance' analysis register, reference to the details in this ^ 



register, with respect 'to planned versus ecVu^al EESEU's deliv^e^, . 

should prove helpful in future curriculum planning cycles. . In addition 

' ' ' /» 

-< 

, to applications at the local district level, the class-time variarice 

could also be employed as a^reimblirsement factor. 
Attendance - The attendance variance represents the difference in' costs 

between the average number of pupils attending and the average number 

/ • ' • , V 

of pupils enrolled. In effect, it represents costs that are not earned 
as a result of certain* pupils who were^not in attendance to receive 
th? education provided. This variance is useful to the district 
administrators both in comparing the ^attendance performance of 



individual schools within the district and in making interrdistrict 

comparisons. As with the other variances, the attendance variance 

* * t 

could alsb be employed as a. reimbursement factor. . , 

' \ ' ^ ' • ^ 

Capacity The capacity variance expresses the difference in costs 
between the pupil' capacity and tfie numb.er of pupils enrolled. 
It represents unearned costs as a :^sult of excess pupil capacity 
(inversely, facilities could be overutilized) . This varaiance* 



can be utilized by the local administrator in comparing 
the costs of idle facilities, school by school and in 
making inter--district coiSparlsons, It also is a factor 
th^t might be considered in future building plans of 
the district. If the cost of idle facilities is to be 
considered as a factor in reimbursement, the capacity . 
variance could be used for this purpose. 
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SECT EON IX 

USES AND BENEFITS OF STUDY FINDINGS j 

Hist' i*ically, the cost of education, both regular and special, has been 
analagous with actual expenditures. Comparisons between schools within a district, 
between districts, between .states, etc. have been compared upon actual expenditures 
with no regard as to what the cost of education should have been. This is under- 
standable since, today, no standard costs or standard costing system has been 
developed for the educational process. Now through the collaboration of educators, 
SQcial scientists, and cost accountants, a technique Tor developing and applying ^ 
standard cost data to the educational process has been designed. 

Some of the more apparent manners in which these techniques, when appro- 

priately applied, will aid -educators and educational administrators ' are in terras of 

I 

reimbursement for added special education costs, preparing budge tarjr requests to 

i 

school boards, allocating resources in terms of priority, and in plajnning future 

programs in terms of costing. Perhaps the foregoing are some of the more apparent 

t 

! 

ways in which these cost accounting techniques can be helpful. In a(^dition, however, 
we have observed in recent years an ever growing accumulation of legislation relative to 
apply ia^m^re definitive accpunting techniques to the educational process; specifi- 
cally calling^ for cost accounting in the area of special education such as the 

Williams Bill. In the final analysis it may well be legislation that will create 
\ 

the universal adoption of the techniques and procedures encompassed in thi*- report. 

Listed below are several of the uses and related benefits that educators and 
educational administrators may ^leati from the application of cost accounting prin- 
ciples of the educational process. This listing is, not a theoreCical one, but one 
drawn from the comments both oral and in writing that educators have directed *:o the 
authors of thit> report during the course of the cost study as to how findings of th^ 
study can be utilized and the concometent benefits that can be derived from the 
application of the;?e techniques. 
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Development of Standard Costs System 

By applying the techniques and procedures outlined in this report, 
educat^x4> and educational administrators will develop a standard ^cost system based 
on the particulars of their own school and school districts. It is fully realized 
that the complete development of a standard cost system may take several years, dependent 
upon the amount of time available of administrators to devote to the applications 
and collection of data. However., v;hen standard costs haye been developed for 
the various elements of t,he educational process, they can be readily adjusted 
and remain as useful tools for indefinite periods of time provided that they are 
maintained and updated on a regular basis. The maintenance and updating "^ill 
require only. nominal amounts of time and will enable the educational administrator 
to devote more o£ his time to the planning and analytical functions* Once a 

. \ * • ■ • 

standard cost syst^ lias beea developed for a schuol dii^trict, school administrators 

will know wha^^ ail of the educati'^nal procedures thac exist within 'the school 

district should cost* As 'new educational techniques are developed the methodologies 

of thit^ ^repor t can be a^^plled to develop standard costi> for these new methodologies 

to enaole the comparison of the new methods with chose already in existence; 

Analysis of Variance from Standard / 

After standard costs have been developed within a scliool district it will 

provide the means for measuring actual results against the standard. It should be 

noted that variam^ti of uosts from the standard is not necessarily good nor bad and 

* • 

only after analysis t»f the cost of factors causing the variances, can a decision 
be mad- at> to whether corrective action can or should be taken to eliminate or 
control the variance in the future.^ For instance, a variance may q^cut in any one 
particular class in a given year because of a significant drup in student population 
in a giyen class which is due tQ a chance fluctuation. Obviously .very little can 
be done to control such chance fluctuations in the future. On the other hand, a 
significant var^^nce may ocqur in transportation which, upon analysis ib shown to be 
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caused by changing of the bus routes by the bus drivers resulting in a significant 
overage In actual cost when compared with the standard. The remedial action in 
such a case would obviously be to revert to directing the bus drivers to follow 
the originally planned bus route. 
> . New Program Planning 

' - b . • - 

After standard costs have been developed for a number of the education 

. '• . ' . ' 

routines m a school district, the costs of new programs can be hypothecated on 

th^ basis of, the information that is currently on hand. vft. develop a projected 

i' ' 

cost for a new program, the cost of the new program can ihen be compared with 
^ thoae of the already existing programs. Educators and administrators will then have 
- a basis for making a value judgment as to which program is the most effecCive in 
terms 'of cost. It does not pro% ide the basis for qualitative judgments purely 
quantitative on the basis of costing information. Ihe educators and educational 
administrators can, however, make value judgments utilizing the Quantitative 
information generated by the standard cost system. In other words the cost 
accounting technique developed in this study are purely quantitative and simply form 
the basis for educators and* educational administrators to make improved value 
judgments on the basis of fhe quantitative information supplied Uy them by a 
^ standard cost system^ ' . / 

Improve Reimbursement Procedures 

r 

- Reimbursement procedures for the added costs of special education vary 
significantly from state to state and even within states in many cases. With the 
development and implementation of a standard cost system a school district will be 
in a position to factually demonstrate: the difference of standard costs between 
regular and special education; and the differences io the actual expenditures 
between regular and special education. Depenc^Jnt upon the state formula for reimburse- 
ment, the school district will be in"a sound position to appxy for benefits and will 
i^e able to project the extent of reimbursement that they can plan to receive for 
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mid-range and long-range budget projections, 
.Replication of Standard Cost Systems 

The techniques and procedures outlined in this study when implemented 
will serve as the basis for the development of similar standard cost systems 
throughout the United States, While it would be diffici|kt if not impossible 
to make comparisons between the different parts of the country with widely 
^differing school systems, the^e would be a benefit in comparing student edu- ^ 
catlonal units that are beting u^tiiized in educational programs in diverse parts of 
the country. Further, it is conceivabitf that educators could make comparisons 
of selected programs in diverse parts of the country, using student educational 
units as a common language to ma^.e ^comparisons of the qualitative aspects of the 
programs being discussed. / f 

Further, the techniijiles and "procedures outlined in this report after 



being field tested, could readily be Impl^^menteH" throughout the United States to 
enable school district^ to reap the benefits of an educational standard cost 
system. ' / 

Alternative Vro^/am Analysis 



, Af|;er a standard cost system has been developed in a school district ^ 

/ 

it can serVe as a deLisioa-^iaaking base for educations in examining aRernol-i-^*^ 
modeb and programs of tiducation. For instance, assuming a district currently has 
special education and regular education cumingled in all of its .schools, what would be 

.the quantitative Impact in terms of dollars of placing all spt^cial education in 

/ ^ ' 

orie S5>Kual, Subsequent to this quantitative evaluation, educators could apply 

qualitative evaluations to arrive at a cost-effective decision. 

Resource Allocation , ^ 

Under circumstances when school districts have not been allocated the 

monetary resources requested or under the circumstance when budget requests have 

been reduced significantly, educators can use the educational standard cost .system 



to Identily the relative costs of programs within^ the district and determine 
which should be modified and or eliminated in order to conform to budgetary 
constraints. Again, tho education*^l standard cost system supplJco the quantitative 
aspect for this decision making b> educators and educational administrators • 
Standard Cost Systems and PPBS 

Many school districts are in the process of implementing Program 
Planning Budget Systems (PPBS)., This technique has great promise particularly in 
certain areas of program evaluation. A PPBS program coupled with a standard 
cost systfem would be a tremendously powerful tool, in terms of evaluating programs 
both from a quoniiitative (cost) and qualftawive (program effectiveness) basis 
and t,uuld lead to significant improvements in the utilization of the educational 
dollar In improving cost effectiveness of educational programs. 
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Since the system described in this report develops EESEU costs or rates 
on a predetermined basis, the adequacy and reliability of the system depends to a 
large part on che budgeting procedures in effect within the particular district. 

The systcji requires that budgets of administration and occupancy expense^ 
be prepared for each school within the system. In addition, the system requires 
that personnel J. book, consumable supply and equipment requirenients be prepared ' 
for each EESEU, Since these budgeting procedures are generally in effect within 
most school districts^ xn order to prepare the annual budget, these requirements 
cannot be considered as an added cost or an additional requirement created as a 
result of the system. 

The analysis of these budgets in order to develop the predetermined EESEU 
rates, howe-^er, to represent an added time requirement created as a result of the 
syfJtem. It should be. recognised that the development and definition *of the ^ 
£ESElJ*s it. u rather time-consuming task; however, it is essentially a one-time 
activity. After the initial development and definition of the EESEU's they 
ne^d only to be updated annually* It should be further noted that initial 
definition of the EESEU* s will require the cooperation |nd participation of the 
teachers within the district. 

After the EESEU's have been de^^eli^ped .and defined, only the efforts Qf 
business office personnel will be required to support the system, with. the 

exception that the teacher would be required to report daily attendance, as is ( 

.... ' ^ . 

already the ca«c, and any departures from the curriculum as initially agree^^to* 

The tejichers would report departures- from t.he curr:iculum in amounts of time 

I 

only not ^lualatative departures. An example of a combined daily attendance 

'J' 

and curriculum report is included in the Appendix. 

' 8:; 



Business office personnel would perform the clerical efforts required 
to convert the school budgets into the respective EESEU rates. To faciliate 
this task tt?rtijr>' and quaternary worksheets may be developed along with standard 
budget foniiii to be used in itemizing secondary cost requirements of each E^SEU, 
as illustrated in the Appendix. Again the predetermination of EESEU cc/st rates 
is an activity that needb to be performed only once each year. The clerical 
effort required for this activity is dependent on the size of the school system \ 
and the number of EESEU's involved and this clerical effort would most generally 
be performed during the school systems budgeting cycle. More specific time and 
personnel requirements made jhecessary as a result of these necessary clerical 
eiforts could be established upon fiield testing. " ^ 

During the year, business office personnel would record expenditures in 
the manner customary to their district using the existing chart of accounts. 
The chart of accounts should p'^oyide for exp^ditures to be captured by fund and 
by natural expense category. The s>^tem could generate variance reports down 
to the school, grade, and classroom level, however, it is assumed fur purposes 
of this report that variance reporting would be required only at- the district 
level- If variance reporting is desired for more detailed levels of repoirting^ 
^ the chart of accounts T in turn, would have to provide for the capture of expend- 
icures by natural expense category at the school, grade, program or classroom 
level.. Fur pur-poses of this report tjie chart of 'accounts as suggested in the 
Illinois Financial Accounting Manual has been use</ to classify expenditures, 
although Other charts of account would work equally as well. 

In addition to the recording or expenditures ^n the customary manner, 
these accounts must bu relieved periodically u^ing the predetermined EESEU rates. 
Tne . frequency of the entries required to relieve the expenditure kccoutits depend 
upon the frequency In, which variance reporting is^ desired. In other words if 
^ variance reporting is desired annually^ the entries would be prepared annually; 
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if variance reporting is desired quaterly the entries would be prepared 
quarterly, etc. Amounts remaining in the accounts after the entries liave been 
made represent variances and may be positive or negative • The types, calculation 
and interpretation of the variances is discussed in the "Financial Application" 
section of the report. . • . * ' 

A number of accounting recoijds would be required in order to accumulate 
the information necessary to determine the amounts of the' entries. These records 
would Include: * ^ . . 

1. Attendance register * 

«• 

2. Curriculum 'register 

.3. Register of costs earned based on EESEU's delivered' 
4. Variance analysis register * , 



5. EKSEU file 
/ 

6. Plant register / 

\ 

The attendance regi^t is a document required to record daily attendance, 
as ^steady required in most districts. In addition to a record of daily attendance, 
provision must also be mad^ to captunT^e number\^f students assigned and the 
student capacity. This data should be recorded in the register for each curriculum 
and curriciilum component for each school within the district. It Is anticipated that 

^ the existing business office staff could maintain this register. Source data, 

namely attendance reports turned in by the teacher, as already required, would 
be posted to this register weekly i semi-monthly or monthly depending upon the 
attendance report'ing procedures in effect within a particular district. 

Information accumulated in the attendance register provides the information 
necessary for both State repor^ting purposes and for the determination of student 
quantities used in the register of standard costs of EESEU's delivei;ed and the 
variance analysis register. The design of the register would ultimately depend 
upon, third'-party attendance reporting requirements ♦requit'ed of the particular 
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district under consideration, however, in ordet to support the cost accounting. 

system the attendance register must provide daily attendance information by 

school and by curriculum within, the school. * / 

The curriculum register is a dociment required to record the number of ^ 

EESEU s delivered. As dispussed previously, the predetermined EESEU cost;s are 

' » » 

based upon certain combinations of EESEU' s desired to develop the curricula within 

the various schools of the district. If a variance is' to be developed indicating 

quantative departures froja this plan, actual numbers of EESEU 's delivered i^ust 

be tabulated in order to compare EESEU *s delivered by type to the original plan. 

The curriculum register has been developed to, facilitate both the recording and 

w tabulation of actual EESEU" s delivered and comparisons^'with planned numb^ers of 

* * 
^EESEU*s, The curriculum register represents an added requirement to business 

K 

office personnel, created as a /result of the system. ^ 

The source data for this register is the combined curriculum-attenance 
report prepared by each teacher • The teacBer is required to re^^Mf£^only exceptions , 
in terms of quantities of EfeSEU's, to th^ curriculum plan originally agreed upqb^ 
It sljould be emphasized that no reports of a qualatative nature are required 
nor does the system develop any reports of a qualatative nature. The data submitted 
by thfe teacher would be posted to the curriculum register weekly^ semi-monthly 
or monthly depending upon when the data is submitted by the teacher.* 

Information accumulated in the curriculum register provides the 
information necessary for both curricului^ ^reporting to the state and for the 
determination of curricula and curricula EESEU quantities required for the register 
of standard costs of EESElit's delivered and the variance analysis register. The 
design of the register is dependent upon third-party reporting requirements 
required of the district under consideration. At a minimum, however, the 
curriculum register must provide^ a suminary of curriculum content, in terms of 
EESEU' s delivered, by school and by curricultuu within school, in order to 



support the cost accounting system. 

Supplementary' financial statements comparing actual expenditures to 
costs earned based on EESEU's delivered have been discussed in the. "Financial 



Application'* section of this report. In order to determine costs earned ba§ed 
on EESEU*s delivered, rhree tjrpes of information are xequired; number of EESEU's 
delivered by type, number of chi-ldren in attendance and the respective EESEU 
cost rates. The xegister_of standard costs of EESEU's delivered has been developed 



to faciliate the organization and tabulation of this information,, " ~~ " — 

The informatiof^ required for this register is provided from three 

sour^ce documents, Tlie number of EESEU's delivered by curriculum component is 
• » 

obtaHied from the curriculum register; the number of children in attendance is 
^generated from the attendance register and 5:he predetermined ESSEU rates are 
obtained from t^e EESEU file. Extensions of the number ^f EESEU's delivered^ 
the average number of children in attendance and the respective EESEU rates are 
performed in the register of costs earned based on EESEU's deliverecf. The totals 
of these. costs earned based on EESEU's delivered are -then posted to the 
supplementary statement of expenditures* 

The frequency in which the register of costs earned b^ised on EESEU'-s * 
delivered register JLs updated dpends upon the frequency in which the supplementary 
statement of expenditures is to be prepTared. If the statement is prepaiged annually. 



the register wuuld be updated annually, if the statement is prepared quarterly, 
the register is updated quarterly, etc. .^Ibviously the amount of derive il work 
required of business office personnel to maintain the legisttfr is dependent upon 
the frequency in which the register is updated* ^ 
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If the cost of certain quantity variances are to be, calculated and 
rejiorted upon as described in the "Financial Application** section of this 
report a docuih^nt must be 'provided in order to facilitate the computation of 
these variances. This document is called the variance^ analysis register --its 
compon^ts are fully discu^ssed in the ^'Financial Application" section of the 
report. Source information for the variance analysis register is provided from 
the curriculum and attendance registers, the register of costs earned based 
^ ' oh EESEU's delivered and the EESEU file, ^ 

~^^The~~otn:puts of thia- rje^ister are the dollar amounts of the capacity, 

« * -- _ . .\ 

class-^time and attendance variances and total costs earned based , on EESllf^s 
delivered 'appearing in the cost analysis statement/ T}ie frequency upon which 
this register is devel|ped, as witli the register of costs earned based on EESEU's 
delivered, ii> dependent upon the frequency in which the cost analysis statement 
is to be prepared. Tlie maintenance of this register would require only ^he ^ 
efforts of business office personnel and would not place any demands on the 
teachers, pr adm*inistrative personnel outside the business office. 

Another element or record required to operate the system is the EESEU 
file.. This record is simply a file of all EESEU's that have been developed as 
described In the EESE& section of the report. After the initial preparation 
«f t-he EESEU file, the file must be updated annually. Educational administrators 

1 4 

and teachers would be responsible for updating the requirements section and 
added or Je^leted EESEU's, whereas, bus'iness office per^onn^l would be responsible 
for the necessary rate determinations based upon the requirements designated. The 
. file is used for curriculum planning purposes, for cost comparisions and for 
purposed of preparing the supplementary financial statements and eypporting ^ 
re^^isters as previously described ' ' . 

fhe final elem of the system is the plant register. It is envisioned 
that the plant register would be maintained only for school system buildings 
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and equipment, although a particulai school system may wish to include' 

moveable equipnient for their ovm interital control purposes. The syst§m does 
not require, however, that moveable equipment be included in the plant 
register*. Provision should be made in the plant register to record, 
historical cost, estimated .useful life, annual depreciation expense accumulated 
depreciation', net book value, iotation ahd a statement indicating whether the 
equipment benefit- all education programs or only selected programs. 

The plant register should be updated at least annually for n^w items 
of equipment, deletions, etc Business office personnel would betequired to 
perform the clerical efforts necessary to maintain "This register. It should be 
noted that the depreciation charges recorded in the plant register are 

._. . ^ _ _ / / / r 

maintained on a .memorandum basis, as recommended in Financi!al Accounting - 

Hand Book IT . These depreciation charges do, not appear on tjie regular 

financial statements of the dlstr^fect, 

if ^ . 

* The procedures required to prepare the financial reports nonnally 



- ^ 



submitted by thq^istrict remain as they were prior to the Implementation of 
the system. Information required in order to prepare the supplementary of ^ 
*cost rej>orts, the cost analysis statement and the statement of costs earned based on 
EF.SCU*^* delivered are ubtained from the supplementary I'^egisturb ai> previously described, 

The responsibilities for the clerical efforts necessary to maintain 
the system, with the exception of the preparation and maintenance of the El^SEU file^, 
i.e,, r*.>t with the business office personnel. Without field testing the model, 
however, it is' difficult to quantify the additional amount of clericali^ef fort 
required to support the system. Obviously this requirement becomes a function 
of the size of the district and the frequency in which supplementary cost 
reports are prepared'. The system does not disturb .*the normal financial bookkeeping 
of the district; however, it does require that additional documents, namely the - 
EESEU file, the register of ^.osts earned based un r,ESEl'\s delivered, the variance 
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analysiA register and the plant regisiter be prepared and maintained. The ' 
preparation and maintenance of these documents do not occuj simultaneously; 
however-^ and the clericai^ef foi:t required could be spread out fairly evenly 
.throughout the year. ' * 

For districts having dat^i processing capabilities, the attendance * ^ 
register, curriculum register^ register of costs earned based on EESEU's 
delivered, the variance analysis register, the EIJSEU file and the plant 
register could. all be maintained on this equipment in addition to existing 
accounting and administrative applications. If data processing capabilit j,es 

/ 

are available it is. likely that this system ^ould be supported utilizing 

* '''^ 

existing business of fice. perspnnel, 'depending upon the size of the district* 

One of the objectives of this original project, howevep, was to 

— — _^ ^ _ ' ^S, ' 

.illustrate the types of documents, procedures^ .and records that would be 

requireid in order to support the system manually, since this is must frequently 

the case, . / * 
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An estimate of the time requiremerlts necessary to support the syste^" 
is presented below. These estimates have been prepared based upon our experience 
in developing th^ model and based on our review pf the records^ and procedures 
presently existing in the J^our field survey districts. The estimates represent 
the additional clerical efforts required as a refeult of the system, assuming 



the siystem would ^be operated manually and assuming that the supplementai;'y ^ 
, financial reports would be prepared semi-^annually . Since* these estimates have 
been prjbpared without thdjbenefit of field testing, they should be^viewed as ^ ^ 
app.roxiWtions or guidelines rather than the more precise statements tlhat would . 
be ^developed as a relsult of" field teeing. , ' <^ 

The estimated time requirements of. teaching personnel necessary to 



operate the^ system are as follows: 



Task 



Basis for 
Estimate 



'Annual Estim'f^ted Time 
Requirements 



Develgp-EESEU file 



Restate Lesson Plans 



\ 



25 minutes/EESEU' 
'■^ 20. EESEU's/curriculum' ^ 
5fl curricula 

. 90 minutes/ curriculum 



in EESEU/curriculum form 



'. Report time departures 



7 minutes/week/ teacher 



from pre-plaitne^ currlcu3)um ^0 teachers 



420 hours 



7.5^ 



1100 



1595 hours 



Average angual time^requiremeat 
per teacher ^ ^* ^ - 6.4 hours 



be s 



The task^ uequired to be^^erf or^tted t)y business office personnel might 
jprea^J among the fejCisting staff or one- person might be added, who would worl^^ 



approximately. one-half time on the system. The specific requirements ar^ as 
follows: * ' ' ^ ' ' 



Prepare EESEU rate 
Compute EESEU .rates , 



} 



9 schools 

8 kours/school 

15 minutes/EESEU 
1000 EESEb's 



Post EESEU rates to EESEU 5 minutes/EESEU 



1 



cards,^and assemble EESEU 
file ' ' /, 



?repa;:e , aivd maintain* 
curriculum register " 

Prepare and maintain 
register of cosfs 
^ earned based on EESEU 's 
delivered ' ^ ^ 

Prepare *aml maintain 
, * variance .analysis 
register ^ 

. ' Prepare and maintain 
plant register 

, Compute 'Variances , *■ 

Prepare supplementary 
financial statements 



15 minutes/curricijilum/ 

month * 
' } 

70 minutes /curriculum - 
semi-annually^ 



150 minutes/curriculum - 
.semi-annually ^ 



10 flours - ^emi-annually 
.20 hours - semi-annually 



'70- 
250 

80 " 

110 
120 



250 . 



40 



20 
AO 



980. hours 



< 

\ 



a \ 
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V • . ~ . ' . . ... . " ' 

-SfiCTI QN XI * ' / ^ • 

PRpiMPLEMENTATION REC(»IMENDATIONS ' " 

It is strongly recommended that before the findings of this report 

^ are implemented that; field testing be conducted in selected sites throughout 

r> . • • ' - ' . , ' 

the United States. 'V 

Field testing, as -outlined below, will serve to" "de-bug" the appl^cA- 

tlon. of the cost accounting concepts embodied in this report and wiH^also , % 

. serve the purpose of developing a detailed implementation (i.e. usetrs) manual C 

that could bp utilized by schpol districts throughout the United States* who 

wished to develca cojst accounting standards for their districts. 

. . Further, pre- implementation would facilitate an evaluation of the 

attitudes of educators aftd educational administrators towards the new concept. 

Throughout tfte course of the cost study, educators indicated that teaahers might 
; ' * ' r . 

^ , =. 

resent ^ihe implementation 6f ' a standard cost system. It is understandable^ that ^ 

teachers, would resent aay application of control over their activities because 

ofJ their pride in professionalism and the tradition of freedom that the teachers 

hcive always enjoyed. Because of these strong feelings, the strategy of approach- 



ing tuachers with a detailed explanation of fhe rationale for a cost accounting 
system is extremely important. Teachers must clearly understand .the difference 
pf^ quantitative control systems as differentiated from that of qualitative cgn- 
trol systems. -The cost system that has been .developed under this study deals ,• 
solely with the quantitative aspects of education and in no -way attempts to 
deal with the qualitative aspects. If the results of -the ^pecia]^ education 
^ * ^, I study are to be fairly evaluated, the teaching community must be mdde ax^are of 

. . 'this difference. ' \ * ' f ' 

.-^ * . - • ' . 

#^ ' I 

.Selection of Field Test Sites ^ 

" An field testing the findings of the special education cost study, 
- , ' the initial steps'^wSild be the selection of* field test sites. Criteria for. the 



ist t5itf s^^^uld be, JLlie geograj^hical dispersion, variety e€ 
educational climates, and differing demographic characteristi&s of locales. 



selection of field t-es 
r 



\ . Three 'States have already ^volunteered sitoH that meet the abov6 

criteria and. could represent^the test sites f^ th^ West coast, the St)uthwest, 

* . ^ 4j ' ' 

and the upper Midwest. The states that l\^ve volunteered locations* for field 

testing are Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin, IVo other »states that have indica»ted 

interest ar<^ Main'e and Virginia which states would also meet the above- 

\ . ' ■ ' . , .. ' ^ * 

mentioned criteria and fulfill the n^eds fcjr the New England states an<} the 

' ' A ^ . . I 

Southeast^ 1^ terms of locale 

latroduCtfbn of Study to Users in Field Test Sites 

lA introducing major systems changes ^n organizations, beifavioral 

♦ • • 

scientists have become increasingly aware that expJ^anations for the need of , , 

change ii> the single most important factor in determining the immediate succ^ss^ 

or falki^e *oj^ the introductidn of a new system, * * / ! ' ' i. . 

. ^- ^ The presentations covering the need for .the system, how it would 

Woric and the outputs that will 'resulf from a standard cos't accounting system - ^ 

Kould be tailore'd' to the audiences informational needs in each of the .six to A 

" * ' • . ' - ; # 

' s • > , * ^ , , , 

eight lield »test sites. It *is conceiv^le that separate presentations would 

* * , . * ,-1 " * / * ' ' 

be ipade'in each of the school districts to. administrative personi\el*, sc^^ool ^ 

boards, regular and special edudation t^a<^hers ^s w^ll as sthe, general public 

.Jin order to sa^Cisfy their separate informational needs, ^ r' * ' ' * 

A cu«jnon thread that would be followed in all pr'esenfations wou;ld 



senfations woirl 
d pr,ovide st 



be , the advant^ge^ that the .utilizatiort of such a system would provide tfi stu- 
dents, teachers, administrative personnel, and to the ta:j:payers, *'All*^pf the 
presentations explaining the syslem^'aml Its, various advantages s^iould be made 

V • " - ' ^ • ' ' ' V / • 

.using layman's- language c\nd specifically, in the case of the tieachers, should 
stress thit such a sys^m improvers their position in substantiating the case J 



t 

S 



for ui*w and dl£f <?re^^teach*ing materials, time^ etc., in that they are able 
^' to fi^ctually demonstrate the manner in which their time is expended* 



Adaptic^n of Cost Study* Findings to "Each Field Test Site 

Since each qf ^e field t^'st sites used ^in the pre-implementat^-on 

stud> will have different approaches to regular and special education^ different * 

^'curricula and different educational philosophies, tKe cost study '-findings will, 

» . • * * 

^ have ^ to be adapted to the particular school or school dis^trict that is partitii- , L 
♦ « - ' ^ * 

► pabing in the pre-lmplementation' study. Student Educati(inaJ. Units ^Vill have 

to be written or modified and the cost accounting system adapted to the. existing • 

basic' accounting .syste'm^ of schopl or sbhpol district. • * ' 

. , Many of the Stflident Educational Units that the various field test 
5 \ ' I. ' ' " I 

site locations will be using ai:e already in existence^nrd'^have been documented 

in this report^ However, as mentioned above, philosophies and educational * 

te^^hniqi^cs dc vary and, accordingly, (:he specific Student Educational .Units, that. 

ai^jeculxar to a particular field' tes't bife may need to oe adapted^ ani\o£, 

• • * . » * ^ , ♦ 

cuur.st, will bti' added to the total library oS Student Educational 'Units available. ^1 



Reporting Format 



^ ^ A crucial element in field cesting is tile manner of coilec^ive informa- 

\ ' * - * • ♦ 

tiun and how the clasOTuom teacher and j;elated pe;rsonnel expend their tiljie. , 

' ^ ( • - . • ' 

It is anticipated that the most* efficient way to fa^ilitate^the teacher and re- 
lated personnel .In r^orLing the student educational unit^ that they, have 

^' " . \' r jX-. = 

delivered JEfi any day is to design a basic format which has pre-printed^is tings , ^ 
of^.all of thie elements of education that^ they normally' dfel^ver. In this *case 

- ■ > ' . • - , . t - ■ O. • 

the educatoj would sitpply check off or fill in the number of Student Educational 
Units delivered. For Student Educational Unfts outside of the ones pre-printed 
a\ on thd^form, th^ educator would identify the SfCt^ent Education Unit by number 
, and indjucate the <j(5nount of time spent on it* At this point it is our opiiiion 
that educators' sp^nd 80% of their time on 20%, of the Student Educational Units . 
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that are in any given curriculum. This hypothesis is of an extremely preliminary'^ 
naturo anH field testing will shed further light as jtro its validity. 

Field Test Site Observers , " ' 



Trained observers would be assigned to each field test site iocation, 
during the period of 'the acttfal testing. The function of the observer would 
be to aid the classroom teachers to better interact v;ith the requirements of . . 
the cost accounting system.* The observer would also work with administrators, 
specifically those responsible f3r the collect^n and collation and .suiranation 
of accounting data to insu^re that the cost acqUJunting tesults are properly 

» , ) 

gatltered integrated into the basic accounting system. ^ 

V *. ^ * » ^ , 

* * ^ Another, and p^rhap$ the most- impcf€t ant, function that the observer 

f * s * 

•wu.|d perform would be to evaluate and cotmnen,t upqn how well the c^st accounting. 

sysftem adapted to a given field site situation and to record comments and 
suggestxon^s made by educators and educational administrators as.^to ways in wKich 
it \:ouid be impr^oved in subsequent- applications. ^ » - 

Debriefing Educators Subsequent to Field Testing * * S 6 ^ 

Shortly after the completion ^of tl]6^fi,eld testing at eacrf onV^ of the 

selected sites *Lh<^ formal ^debriefing would T^e conducted of all the key personnel 

who ha«d ^rtipipate^ in' (jhe field testing. TBe thruyt of the debriefing would 
* j% . * T , " * * / 

* ^ t ' ^ * 

bt; to collect gene;:aJ. impressicfns of the cost accounting ^syst^m, problems that ^ 

. * i , * • . ' . ^ . \ ' 

its implementation caused, Ways that the system could be improved in the future, 
the manner i,n which the introduction, preceding implementation'might be^ improve^, , 
and ways byywhich the actual procedures and rpytines related po the administration 
of the system might be made more ef ficient* and effective. , . \ 

Preparation of Usef|>Cost Accounting Standards Manual ' ^ 

Based upoq the foregoing a users manual would be prepared for use 
by ^school districts thfouj^hout the United States which woul4 outline: 



methodn of Introducing ^^standard cost system ^ , ' * 

* • 

«• liow to adapS the cos^t accounting system to an existing accounting 
system * / * 

a co.mpilation of existing Slilident Educa'tional Units 
a procedure detailing how to prepare additional Student Educational 

t * m 

'Units « f 

a detailed description of the accounting procedures and techniques, 
, utilized in the ^cost system - 

and, a guide for interpreting variations of actual expenditures 

r m 

from standard costs. 



I 




\ 



I 

\ 
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' ^ SECTION Xtl 

THE HYPOTHETICAL SCHOOL DISTRICT 

A MoUel .District * ' ^ • ■ 

.■ 'V ... ^ . - ^ . • • 

,In orlier to demonstrate how this accounting system- would operate 
in a School district,^ a model .community ^and " its school system have been 
designed. The model of both the conftnunity and the school district are 
i^urely hypothetical, and afe not intended 'to'' illustrate characteristics • 
of either ♦a good or bad*school district. • The community and school district 
*^represent^a fictional, though 'realistic, -combination. \f^fch^ractferistics 
based on field trips thrQughout Illinois, as well as statistics accumulated 

through secondary sources. It is not- expected that any elements of this 

• 5" . ... 

illustratioa should >e implemented in any school district. It is hojped- 

« 

however^ that by describing a realistic situation, ^it can be more easily * 
understood how fhe accounting sys'tem operates. . ^ 



Ernstville School district //J.00 , , * . , . / * ' ^ 

t \ ^Ernstville School. District //lOrf serves an arfe^ comprised of the- 

Cit5^ of Ern^tville ^nd unincorporated ,ar^as 6f Alpha Township to the north 
* * * ' * * * * 

and eaat of the cit^. This school district covers ,an area of 31.2 square 
miles< in^ which ^39,569 persons reside* The area s^eryed by Ernstville School ' . 

District //lOO^ encompasses four distinct geographical areas. > "Sector I*', 
. 'coverirng approximately, the eastern half of th^ school district. is largely 
agricultural in, nature. *'Sector.II" is cjiaracterized primaj^ily •by suburban 

. " * : /•■ ^ " . 

,residentia/L subdivisions. Sectors III anck IV are those parts of the school J 
district which "are within the City of Erffs^tville,. "Sector III" encompasses 
.most^f the city*s area including residential, commercial, and ^business 

.districts^. "Sector IV** refers to that part of^phe city generally referred 
to* as the "Inner City**, as well as ^he major industrial sections of . the city. , 

•Due to the unique features of ^ach section of the school district, each one , 
will be described separately. (See Map - Exhibit ) • ^ , / 
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Sector 1 - The Agricultural Area . . 

^ •* « , . 

Approximately one-half of Ernstvilie> School District //lOO^ is -characterized 

* « ' : • ' ■ * 

as an agricultural region. This sector which lies to, the east of Ernstville ' . 

is appi-oximately 16 square miles in size. All portions of this sector \ 

are covered **7ith a rich, fpr_tile top-soil considered excellent for farming. , 

The virtually flat surface offers an added advantage for agricultural r 

' development. / * 

• Over ninety percent of the area in this* sector has been devoted 

. to agricultural development, ^ Large crops of grains and vegetables are 

harvested annually*. Most pf the residents of this sector live on their 

farm property, many separated from their nearest neighbor, by a third of a 

&ile. * ' / 

Ii? the center of this agricultural community, approximatfely 3 to 4' 

^ miles from doi^town Ernstville, is the townsjiip seat of Alpha township. 

/ « The fac^iti^s comprising this'^Z block "business district'' include A churches, 

1 school (School, A-I) , 1 p6st*office, 1 state bank, 2 g^s stations, 1 food , . 

'> ♦ • ^ ' i / 

store, 1 drug store, 1 ^t^vern, and 1 train depot, as, well as the olcktown 

I . » • * ■ \ 

hall building. -Thp. only other parts of this' sector devoted to purposes 
J" • • *, 

* ' - t 

other than agriculture, ara a small junior college one mjLle nortfi of dowit- • 
, town Ernstville, and an agricultural pxocessiAg pldnt for vegetables 
located a half* mile ^ast^of Erns.tville. * ^ 

? This sector is serviced by a ^ood transportation system, comprised 

primarily of ^- major highw^ay network. In bothr north-south and east-weSt ♦ 
directions, ^ lane paved highways which are maintained in excellent condition 

• ; - ' ' ' - / 

are located at;, one mile intervals. In addition to these major arteries^ j 

se(?ondar>^ arteries crls's-cross the: fields at\distances approximately on^third 
' ' * / ' r , ^ - 

^ % , of a mile apa^t. In addition to highways, the 'area is crossed by the Ernst & 

^ ' * . ' • " • " y • ^ ' ' . 

Ernst '.railroad* This line originates in ^Ernstville and 'crosses the.agri- * 

. • " : - • ' . • , 

cultural ^sector in a northeasterly direction, making stcips Both^ a,t the 

'erJc ' ' . . • '. -LO;;'- ' .• . ; ■■ 



processing plant and in the business district. Although passenger service 
. is 'provided , this railroad is primarily a freight line. 

- POPULATION . 

* ' - . > i 

* ' ' ; ' V • ' 

, The current population of this agricultural sector is^ 1,440' 

* , 

persons or 90 persons per square mile. Over the past 40 years'there Tias^ 

been a gradual decline in the population of the area, including ^ ^decline of 

(6^ approximately 10 percent over the last 10 years. Opportunities for better ^ 

employment in the cities have had a significant influence, as .they have in 
* » • 

4 

most agricultural communities. Presently most of the small farms |iave been 



consolidated, and the trend of moving to the 
somewhat. However, as birth rates are curren; 



lities is expected to decline 
t^y declining, and^re expecteii 



1 

to continue to decline, it is likely that^the total population of the agricul- 

\ ^ tural sector will continue to decrease. . * ^ / 

* » _ * 

The results of a declining birth rate, and a migration .of younger 
people to the cities can.be seen in the age distribution* of th^popilation. 
There are only 90 children or 6.3 percent of the population of pre-s'Tihool 
age- There are 291 school age children comprising 20.2 percent of the popula- 
tion, or 18 students per square mile. Ypung^'r pq^ople from 19-40 years total 
375' persons, residents from 41-65 years total 575 pG*rsoi;is and finally there are 
109 pc^rsons over 65 years. ' , . .* 

A demographic profile indicates that .approximately '97 percent of the 



residents of this area are Caucasians. Of all the community residents 



^is 



approximately 52 percent are female tad 48" percent male. 0,f the ijersons 
over 25 years, fourty percent have completed high school, and 2 percent have. ^ 
completed college. For 94 percent of the population, English is their native" 
language. Mobility in the- community , is relatively low, particularly mobility 
into the community^ Most residents were living in^the commtSnity^ for more 

o -103- in;. . 
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{\u\u ilvv vt'tJts, ami ma'.ty had ocim bt)rir <imi ,t alse<I UiC^rc*. Tlia onJy notable 
larj^or*, |)i»rta ! ii Ing to a cliangjjtg' mix of poiniJatiun Ks a coiitltmai lows ol lUc 



•younger people tq^the cLties 



HOUSING 



As -previously mentioned, the majority of the housing units ar^ located 

out on the farms, although there are a few homes clustered near the "business 

♦ / *. 

district". Most of the homes are owned by the occupants, and are single 

family residences. Ldss than 10 percent oif the units aire unoccupied and either 
for sale by their owners or« abandoned. Most of the ufiits, being more than 30 
^^ars old are of, a .frame constr^ucti^on'^^ith ^ to 6 rooms. IThe cur.retit median 
home value'cji th^se units is $9^000* Trends* indicate that housing values will 
decline slight JLy, although land values rem'ain high. ' * * 

ECONOMICS < T ^ « ' ' * 

* * • * 

^Except for ^he small canning plant:' and the* small "business district", 

the economy of the sector is derived from agrici^lpure." Because of tliis, 

I J. 
unempiuymenL in this sector Is q.uite low, remainiing isiround three percent. 



\ - 



Hie pnly retail sales *genera^ed in the sector , -which come from tlieir "business 
district", are generally below $1,000 per 'resident annually. The median family ^ 
income tor residents from thisi area is-47>000, however, it is eslJLn^^tefl that 
" 15 percent of. the residents aire living below the poverty level.. * 




1 , 
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Seotor 11 - The Suburban Sector 

The surburban sector i$ also an unincorporated portiqn of ^Alpha 

township located to the north of Ernstvi].le, which is quite different in nature 

^ ' I ^ 

from the agricultural sector. The suburban sector, covering 9.2 square miles, 

> 

extends along both banks of the Blue River. The Blue River is a slowly ^ 

flowing river that floWs southward in a southeast direction across this sec-tor 

Tht> terrain along th^ banlcs of thd river is slightly rolling but it then 
ft . / * 

^ flattens out to plains which. are sparsely wooded, * * • --^^ ' 

» . * , ^ - ► - . 

. ' , The northern half of this sector is, still largely vacant land. The 

rapid* rate of construction of new residences ^in the southern' half of this 
. sector liovGver, indicates that new home building will soon'push into these 
currently undeveloped areas. Presently, the open areas in the northern ' ^ 
region are disturbed only by a full 18^ hole course and country club located 
about 4 miles north of Ernstville, and a small forest preserve. situated 
near theMiorthern boundary of this sector. The forest preserve though small, 
is excellently maintained and is'^'^requently visited by residents of Ernstville 
and surrounding/ commurxi ties* ^ ^^^^^--"'^'"^'X 

^ \ As noted, phe southerh portion of this sector is, a majqr residential 
community. The largest and most lavish areas are those farthest to the north, 
and those along the riverbank, while the smallest and. most.jno4est are those 
just outside the northern edge of the Ernstville city limits^. Between 
these extremes, many diffei^ent* sizes and types of residential subdivisions 
are represerited, all of which are well maintained, growing residential areas. 
Located along the southern edge of this sector, is the area^s major 

, shopping center, guilt about 10 years ago, this commercial area attracts 
customers f|om all parts of Ernst?ville, and the outlying areas. Of the 



r 
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lil^s^'^'^ devuLeJ to c7)riunerbv4alVevelopine^ 50, have* been developed 

^ toil current conunerclal complex* The wide variety of stores and s*hops 

Incluttipj^ 2 ijiaior department stores and a major grocery store adequately 

meet all^th<; needs of the area's residents. Adjacent to the shopping mall i*s - 

a proiessional building, housiijg medical, legal, architectural, real estate,* 

and accounting offices*. In adaitioji, several small -business firms occupy 

space in the .building, ^he complex Is further complemented by^an entertain- 
o ■ it . ' ^ ^ " , . 

mcnt building housing a mpvle theater and a bowling alley. A new bank building 

is the newest .addition to this ^complex. . ^ 

^ As'l^de from this majlor commercial center, scattered local shopping 

facilities are found throughout this sector/ Several gas stations, churches, 

and corner^rocery stores *afe conveniently located to the areas 's residents. - 

The area alscf has a new school, completed^ in 1968 to meet the needs of - 

Its* growing population. Th^re is no industrial development of any type ^ 

located in this sector, 

Transpq^ation in th|.s sector totally dependent on the roadway 

system. Through the northern part of the sector, the extension of the major 

.mile roafis., discussed in tfie agrictiltural ^^ptor^ "afe the major arteries. 

Except for act:ess roads to the. golf course and forest preserve, few secondary 

arteries ha\e been cons*tructed. In the southern naif however^ although the 

mile roads are still maintained oS the major roadways, numerous residential 

streets form a solid network. Some of these arteries are curved or dead- 

ended to give the appearance of exclusive residential subdivisions. * 

i 
i 
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Public bus routes have recently been fp4i^ed to provide transportation ^ 
^ ^ primarily to the jihpp^ping center or to downtown Ernstviile, The .^rea is ' 
^ jilio well'i&jerved ,by the Ernstville Cab Company, The Blue Riveras currently 

4 

used' for recreation purposes only, as several, low lying bridges prevent the 
r , passage of large vefeseis, ' ' » * * • 

POPULATION . ' • ^' — ' ' :^ / 

^ The current, population of this sector* is 3, 338, persons, ^her^ are' 

• / . ■ *i 

363 persons per square mile in the sector .but this ratio does 'not reflect 

the fact that almost all of the population resides in the southern half of 

sector.^ Until 25 years ago, little of this area had been developed. Since 
• ' ' ' * * 

that time, ^the area has been experiencing rapid population growth, and 

indications^ are .that this trend will continue. *For residents pf the city, who 

are iipwardly mobxle, this apera provides the best residential neighbgrhoods. 

It is likely th^t the influx df new families into the area will 'more than 

'offset the low birth rate over the next several years, 

* An examination of the age-break down of residents of this area 

indicates that the p^py5alation of this area is slightly younger than average. 

/ . • * . . ^ ■ * * 

Pre-schQol children account foj^T-l percent oT'the population, while the 711 

school--age childrd'^from 5-18 years represent 21.3 percent of the population. 

The age breakdown of the^lcemai^ning population totals 1,085 persons between 



19 and AO, 1,160 persons between ^1 and 65 and, , 146 persons over 65. 

. - / • . 

■^A furthep iiescription of the residents indicate that 95 percent are 
Caucasians, and 51 percent of the residents are male. Additionally, approximately 

20 perc^rjf^f tlies€' residents have a native language other than English/ 
Consistent with the younger and compiaratively affluent nature of the area 

is the high level pf education among its acfnlt population of those persons over 
25 years, 65 petcent have completed high school, and 20 percent have completed- 
® ^ ' -107- 



^college, Mob'ility is also fairly high among^ tKeso resldent;s, many of whom , 
.djo not I Lvr .11 the same Location *5 years ago. Thlr> cis duo not only to a major 
influx of new residents into the area, but current residepts have a propensity 
to move to bigger homes within the zrea: ^ ' 'J, 

t t 

HOUSING ^ > " , ' , • 

Most of the housing in this sector is 'comprised of^ single family 

• * » 

'homes. The developments have all been car^^ul^ planned with most of the homes 
• 'I * • 

situated on quarter' acre sites, and many of the homes along the river on halj^' 

' • ^ * 

acre plots. Most of the horiies are owner occupied, and the only vacant units 

♦ * 

are the newly constructed, units wal^ting-for the new owners t(^ move in. 

There are also several apartment buildings scattered throughout these resi- 

jj^ential developments and these too are almost completely full. Most of the 

homes are less than 20 years old, and a significant percentage have been 

constructed ip the last 10 years. The average unit could be described as, 

, . * , t * 

a unit d^ff .from 5-7 rooms of biMck construction. The m-edian home value^ of 

* ' '> ^ 

^these units is $25,000. For persons who rent homes vtn this sector, the median , 

monthly rent payment is' $125. Trends indicate that home values and rents 

are raj^idiy incr^easing in this area and should continue to riSe. 

' EICONOMICS ^ - J 

Being primar-ily a residential sector, most of the persons' living 
here do not worjc in this sector. In most families, only the ma?le head of 

i 

household is employed, generally in a white-^-collar position. ' Some are i 

omplex, while most of the residents work ^ 
in the City. Unemployment, among,^thes§ residents is very low, averaging about 
2 percent. Retail sales, jprimarily from the shopping center, form the greatest 
source ot icevenue from this sector. Over the last few years', sale© have averaged 

' • - 6 . • " 



around $^»0 million. The incomes of the families in this sector, also ^ndicate^ 
•that* Lt is a relatdrvely well-off; area. The median family income for last f 
. year was approximately $13,500. Only three percent of the families are estimated 
" CO be living at the poverty level.' > 



Sector III - The City 



Th6*sector .referi;^ed td as the city includes all areas wit.hin the 
city limits of the 1:it}^ of Ernstville, except that area refeifred Co as the 
, inner city ^an-d industrial area which wiiLl be described separately., the city 
as described in this sector covers 5 sq'uare miles. •The city origin'ally 
'developed along the banks of the Blue River approximately 100 years .ago. The 

Blue River today flows through the eastern edge of 'Ernstsville, while the city 

. ^ • / V " ^ ' • ' ' 

has grown griraarily to the west. The flat ground surfaces throughout the 

City has made it suitable for continued grx)wth. / > 

. ^ 

There is almost no vacant land ar bpen spaces remaining within the 
city limits. A large city park, covering about 35 acres is located on the 
western edge of the city. This park offers a public recreation hall and 
a. spoxts center;. The other large open^area i4 the cemetery situated in the 
* southwest corner of' the city. ^ . " ' 

' The mVjor downtpwn arid commercial area is located along the Blue 



/ 



River ic the nprtheast section 6f the" city. Dense commercial development exists 
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for about five blocks in both north-south and east-west directions. Most 
of the buildincs are fairly eld, but well maintained. Four major department' 
stores are represented here, as well* as dozens of smaller stores, and' shops. 
This. district also contains many professional offices, as well the offices 
of several businesses, an^ financial institutions. Further the city's majox 
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entertainment center is found in the downtown area including 2 movie theaters 
and wevei'ifJ fine restaurants, ^^^^^^^ , i 
• ^ . the southern part of 'the dtowntown area is a ;:onJcen Oration of 

municipal buildings,* ^Included liere are the city hall, courthouse, city office-'^ 

« " 4. . * * / 

building-^i post office, and police and fire stations. The interests of the c'iti- 
zens are further served by the^ew public library and city auditorium in this 
area. Finally, several small business, and trade schools occupy space dcvmtown. 

Only one other commercial area of significant size has developed in 
the city. Near tKe^ southern city li'tSits, an area co^^^ering ^bout three blocks ^ 
north-south, and two blocks east-west^has developed. Thi^area is primarily 
characterized by retail shops, though a few small businesses al^e located> here. 
In addition to these commercial concentration's , several small clusters o^ scores, 
pritoatily of food.stores and drug stores, are conveniently located throughout ^ 
xthe city. ' • r >' > , .. 

* * ' / ^ 

There are no industrial areas within this sector, and except for 

the commercial ajffeas discussed above, most areas of the city is a residential 

, area. Scattered among the residential areajS are eight public schocKLs including 

one high school. Also, a number of churches are Ipcated throughout the area, . 

I 

some of which have day-school programs affiliated with them, Filther, a major 

medical complex including a fully equipped hospital, and several adjoining 

clinics have been Constructed on the northern jedge of the city, ' ' ' ' 

Centering around its roadway system, both public and private transport 

tation is adequate in the City of Ernstville. Although the city does not 

have any expressways, five of the major east-west arteries, and .two of the major 

north-south arteries have^'ljeen widened to four-lane arferiesr,"^ Further, in 

a seven block by six block area ir. the major business district, all streets 

were widened to k lanes. These major highways, are well supplemented by a 
» 

complete network of secondary arteries. A well-run bus company has routes 

er|c • 



' . ' ■■ ' ' ■ ' ' * ' 

tliat cover all parts of the xity, aftd the Ernstville Cab Company provides prompt 
service to the residents. • " % 

" Public .transportation into and^ out of the city ds available by ^ 
bus or train, Ernstville is on the national bus routes of the Wolverine 

' ■ \ . 

Transportation Company. Rail s.ervice is offered from the depot located in 
the southeastern part of the city. As previously mentioned, the Blue River 

* is crossed with numerous small bridges., and is not suitable for transportation 

. 'is 

• purposes. / * 

r 

I 

^ \ ' • €i 

POPULATION 

\ ■ ■ 



The population o^ the City of Ernstville is 20,321 persons. The 



population density over the 5 square mile area is *4,064 persons per square > 
mile. Over the past 20 years, the population had been increasing at the 
T*ate of about 1 percent a ^ear, but has stabilized in the last couple years 
due to lack of additional vacant land, *and the low birth rates* The City is 
currently engaged liowever, In a program to attract new industry to the area, 

and is anticipating extending its"*city limits. It is expected that the 

^ " J- 

population of the city will continue to grow over the next several years. 

An examination of the age distribution of residents indicates that 
there are 5,060 persons between 5 and 18 years. This number of students 
represents 24.95percent of the population, Th^e are only 1,425 pre-school 
age children^ indicating that scJjool enrollment may decline slightly over the 



next few years. The adult population is distributed as follows: 6,000 persons 




biSsti^en the ages of 19 and 40 years, 6,800 persons between 41 and 65 years, and 
l,03Jk persons over 65 years. ' 
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It xsMlfficult to represent die population as tyj)lcal of any one^ 

group, because it is comprised of *a great variety of persons. Approximately 

15 percent of the pf^pulation represents racial minority groups, and 2*0 percent 

of the population speaks a native language other thaa English. About 48 

percent of the population are males. The education attainment of the adult 

* * 

* population indicates that approximately 55 percent have completed high schools^ 
and about 10 percent have completed college. Mobility among the City's resideht^'*^ 
is not great as indicated by the number ^of persons who have lived in their j, 
current residence fofr jnore than 5 years. The limited inflow and outflow ^ 
of population nearly cancel each oth^r Out. .Some of of. tl^e residents have 
been moving from the City to' the Sub\irban sector, while some residents from the ^ 

*innner city as well as new persons' to the area have moved into the City. 



HOUSING 



The type of residential housing iit Srnstville also covers a wide 

.range. i^Approximately ,80 percent of the units are single family units, although 

* t - 

on^y 60 percent of the units are owner occupied. . The oldest residences in 

Vthe city ar^ located in the eastern and northern sections of the city, while , . 

A • < . ^ t 

me homes, become progressively newer the greater the distance fkom the business^ 

■ \ - 

district. Vacanqy. ^ates for these homea which average^ fijom four to six rooms, 
remain' low, averaging about 2 percent. Nearly all the homes in the cj.ty, * 
which represent a variety of types of construction, are maintained fastidiously. 
Only in the very eastern sections surtrbunding the commercial district, and in the 
areas un jLh^ edge of the inner city are tl\e residences not adequately maintained. 



( 
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The homo values in the city vary acco'rding to the age and type d£ construction 
of th-Q unit, but the median home value for units in the city is $18,000. 
For persons who rent housing units, the median monthly rent payment is $95. \ • 
As the city. is expected to continue, to grow, ^ the home values and rents are 
anticipate<i to remain stable or^-increase slightly. 



ECONOMICS- 



ir 



The residents of this sector ,are employed in a wide variety of ^ 
^activities, AbpMt half of the employees are engaged in white collar activities, 
and half in blue collar jobs. In about a -third of: the families there are two 
wage-earners.. Although jnany of the residents are employed in the City of Ernst- 
ville, a signxficant number of pe'^sons are also employed in the industrial^ 

■ . ■ * • 'y- 

area located in the inner 'city area, and at the shopping center complex in 
^he suburban sectot, ' As mq^t of the adult^ have" some type'of marketable l;^ 

'sfcill, unemploymerip^is kept al. about, A-'percent. ' . # 

" O. "* • " ' - * 

' The economic base of the City *is derived from both the retail out- 

lets, and the numerous smainbusinesses . Retail sales in the city total about 
$25 mi^iion a year. ^-The median Samily incomes of residents in the city is $10,800, 
however 8 percent of the families live on ^ipcomes considered to be .less than 
pov,ert^ level supp'prt. . *\ 

* ; * \ > ' i • * . 

• ' . V ■ " ■ 

Sector IV - The Inner City * • ' . 

The last distinct area comprising Ernstville School District //lOO . 
xs the inner- city^. "^The . s^ector is actually withia the municipal boundaries 
of the City of Ernstville, but because of its unique characteristics, it 
is described separately.. The inner city is approximately one square mile % 

, -■ ' lit; -1"- ' . . . 



•- A . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

m size. This Sector is bounded on thp north, west, -and south sides by other 

sections of the city of Ernstville. The inner city extends tQ the eastern 

. • city limits which are adjacent to the farm lands. The Blue River also flows 

th^ugh'^the eastern part of the inner city* * * * 

The only vacaKt land remaining in this sector is the olrf city park* 

i A larger and newer pjublic park has been developed in .the .western part of the city, 

but this original' city park is frequently used by the Residents of this sector, 

mgny ot whom who do not own automobiles are limited to neighborhood 

facilities. * ^ ^ . 

* ' '* 

The southeastetti part of this sector is the site of the city's 

h^vy industry. Currently close to 125 acres are developed into an industrial 

complex.^ Some of the buildings date back over fifty years, while the newest 

\ ( 
^ was ^completed only three years ago. The city's industry began about 60 

years a^u*, with skilled tradesmen building engines for 'new industrial machinery. 1 

Th^ city has continued to build upon this base^ and today E'rnstVille ii 



an 



•important reserach center into engine Resign. Most of the industrial 

* » 

output today comes* from one major. plant which assembles truck engines* 

It is likely that the industrial base of Ernstville will continue to grow, 

and replace more and more of the aging residential areas oIe the inner city. 

" • » - '^^ost of the remaining sections bf\the inner city are densely, occupied, 

aging residential areas. To serve these residents however, are twO' small 

commercial areas, each comprised of a food ^tore, a drug store, a dime store, 

a cleaners and a doctor's offite. There are also two elementary schools 

V • * 

located in this ^sector, and si^ old stone churches. 

\ ; ' " . 
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Transportation, in this sector is adequate. The road-way system *was 
iigned at a* time whe\i this area was one of the city"s prestigious residential 
sectTons, and two of the major streets are boulevards. However, because 
raubt of the properties do not>have garage's, and because of the dense ^opuiation 



in this small a^ea, the streets are of^en crowded. Al^o\ 



the number of residents 



who are dependent on the city bus system is' relatively hi^. The railroad 
line crosses through the ^industrial complex, and a spyr has been installed 
to move the products froio all portions of the complex down to the main line. 

Within the industrial complex, th^ Blue River, has^ a limited transportation use. 

• ' * \ " 

^ / ^ Wliile no p,art o& Ernstville can be considered unsafe,* the inner 
city does haVe the highest crime rate iu the area, primarily from petty robbery. 
Most residents of the Ernstville area rarely travel through this area, 
except for thase who are going* to their jobs in the industrial complex. 

POPULATION ^ , . ' 

* • In^ this approximately one square mile area, there are 1A,470 residents. 
As the city ^rows in size, it appears that its urban problems also increase. 
Over the last ten y^^ars, this are^ has become more. and more densely populated, j 
and the area referred- to as the inner city seems to slowly extend to the west % 
and south. Howeve^, with the recently' declining birth rates, and .the city's 
cupfent concerted efforts in its job training' programs,, it dis expected that 

the\J.nn6t city population will not increase greatly. It i^s hoped that the area's 

* J 

neighborhoods will be^- rejuvenated over the next ten years. 

V ' / * ' • * 

' The age distribution of the population is fairly constant except 

for a smallL?: number of persons in the very young and old categories. Although ' 

qnly 6 percent .of the population is of pre-school age, there are currently 

3,632 school age children between 5 and 18 years, accounting for 25.1 percentf of 
• ^ * 

the population. The adult population totals 4,500 persons between 19 and 40, 

ic- •■ ' i.ic:-n5- •■ '. 



^ 5,038 persons between 41 and 65, While only 430 persons or 3 percent of the 
populatLon Is over 65 years. ' • < \ 

A profile of the population indicates that approsfclmately 40 percent- 
^are members of racial minority groups, and of the Caucasian population appro^ma 
ly 25 percent do not speak English as their native language. Only 47 percent 
of the. population in this area is male. The educational level of these 
residents is low. Less than three percent of the population has completed 
college, and approximately 35 percent have completed high school. The family 
structure in thkTs area is dissimilar fiom that in other. parts of the school 
district. There is a relatively large numfc^er of families with a woman 
as head of the household. Also- families tend to be larger than in other parts 
of the.schoQl district. Often relatives other than the immediate family 
, members are|living* together, * * * 

Mobility among these residents is quite high, and few persons live 
xn the! same residence for a five year period. . Mobility out of the sector 
is increasing as more residents are becoming skilled employees and 'increasing 
their incomes. As industry grows however, the area attracts more unskilled 
labor, many of whpm move intd this area. Mobility within the area is also 
high for a variety of reasons, including difficulties meeting* rent payments, 
changing family size, etc,. * 1 * . * 

r 

HOUSING 

• 

A general impression of the housing in the inner city Is its relatively 

poor condition. ^Abandoned or v^c^nt units numbers about 20 percent of the total 

housing ufiits, and many of th^ occupied units are in need of repair^ Nearly 

all of the housing^units are at<ieast thirty years old, ^nd represent several 
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types oi construction. Api^oximately 30 percent of the housing units are 

single family unJLts. ^any housing units which were formerly single family •> 

homes have been divided into several apartment units. Only 25 percent of the 

housing units are owner occupied. The value of housing units has been declining 

ove^ the last several years. Currently the median home value _is_$,9-,500.^ 
/ ^ ^ ^ 

and the median monthly contract rent is $70. Although the value and condition 
of housing units is rel§t^vely poor throughout ^the whole se&tor, the area 
appears to be divided into two neighborhoods alon^ racial lines. The Black 
families tend to live in tlje 'extern part of thi-s-^eqtor while the White 
families live in the western portion of the sector. 



ECONOMICS ^ ' . — ^ 

The inner city is the location of the Industrial Jbase of the City 
of Ernstville*. The plants in this complex provide employment to more of the 
area*s labor force than any other area. Commercial \sales in this area- 
,are quite weak, and* most facilities are only marginally profitable, and' contribute 
little to city .revenues. " 

T^ e areas residents are employed primatily by two groups. Many 

work for the City of Ernstville, and most of the others work.HT^e industrial 

_^ . - I ^ - 

complex, gene^rally, as unskilled labor. A smaller percentage of employees, also 

,wurk in' the downtown business and commercial air^as., Because of the generally 

„ _ / ' , 

unskilled labor force living in this area, unemplpyment has continually 

» 6 

ibeen a problem, usually averaging about 8 percent. In many families, however, 
there are two wage eapne-fcs, both of whom have low incomes. The liiedian family 
income for residents of this) sector ^is $7,500. Approximately 20 percent "of 
these are estimated to be earning less than poverty level incomes, and most 
of ithem are receiving some -type of welfare ass^-Stance. * 



V 



SURROU/IDING AREA ^ C • ' \ 

Tire City of KrnKtvillo Ls a seLf-.-sustalning,* growing coiranunUy- ' ♦ 
l*ts residents 'have little need to travel to neighboring commiyx^tic-H for their 
goods or services • However, there are two major cities, not far from Er^istviile 
which C|an provide, for any special requirement or desire the residents of Ernstville 
may have» Graysburg a city of 60,000 is located 32 miles west of ]Sr:nstville, 
and Brown's City, the state capitol with a population of 175,000 is situ^ed 
^proximately 60 miles northeast of Ernstville, Between these two cities, , - 

LrnstvXlle residents have available most any specialized service desired, xnclud- 
in^ a large state university, a number of vocational schools, specialized 
medical services, and a variety of cultural attractions. Few residents of 
Ernstville are employed in either of these cities. 
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Ernstville School Syste m . 

— - v 

Of particular interest in this study of Ernstville, U.S.A. is its 

school system, Etnstville District //lOO is an elementary school district 

serving children betv/een the ages of 3 and ,14 years » although educational programs 

for 3 and 4 yeaj:_olds are only provi4ed for those children with special heeds ♦ 

The following nine schools comprise Ernstville .District' #100: 

' A~l: School A-I is located in the smal^l downtown area of the rural 

• sector. It is the only school located in this sector covering a 115 square 

mile area, extending 2 miles east of the city limits, and 8 miles north and 

south. This school serves the students living in the rural area who ar^ in 

kindergarten through fourth grade. Because the number %£ students who live in this 

sector is so mall, the numbef of educational opportunities that can be offejred ^ 

here is also sma^l. For this reason, the School Board felt that it would 

be best to bus students in grades 5-8 who live in the rural sector, to a city 

schoOjL. * * . 

B-I: School B-I is the only school located in the suburban sector. 

Although the school boundaries cover a 9.2 square mile area north of the city, 

almost all of its "students come from a 4 square mile area^bcated immedialelv 

north the Ernstville city limits. This school serves all the area's 

students between kindergarten and 8th grade. ' ^ " , 

C-I: School C-I is located in the southeast corner of the City 

of Ernstville. This school serves children in grades 1-8 living in approximately 

a 1 3quare mile area. It also serves the students in the 5th to 8th grades 

who live in the rural aifea. ' 

C-II: School C-II servea city students in kindergarten through 8t^K 

grade who live in the sl^thwest part of the City of Ernstville* Its boundaries 

also cover approximately a one square mile area. 

ErIc ' .' 12t 



' C--1II:. School C-IIT is located in the central part of the city, f 
This .chool again designed Vo serve kindergarten through 8th grade students 
living In a square mile area* 

I . ^ ' ; 

C-IV: School C--rV also serves students in kindergarten through 8th ^ 

* ' 

grade* The school boundaries cover a 2 square mile area in the ndrth part of ^ - 
the city* There are no studeats hQwever, who live in the downto\m business 
district, and only a few families who live to the east of 'the downtown ^ 
district, ^ ^ * 

D-Ir' School D-I is located in, the -northern part of the inner city 
area. Because of the dense population in this atea^ the school boundaries 
, cover ORiy^a half square mile area, a po;rtion of which is located in the 
industrial complex. This school serves all students in kindergarten to 

■"- . . • '-'^ 

- 8th grade. 

D-II: School D-II is located in the southern part of thq^ Inn^^-^ 

Mi' 

city, also serving students in , kindergarten to 8th grade who come from less/n/*j 
than a 1/2 square m'ile area. ^ , , 

E-1: School E-I is located in thu center of Ernstvill4% near the 
point where the, city becomes the inner city. This school serves only Trainable 
Mentally Handicapped (TMll) children between the ages of 3 and l^i, who live 
in any part of the Ernstvill^ Schaol District. 

With few exceptions, the Emstyille School District meets all the 
special needs of the students living within its boundaries. With the exception , 
of the Mi students, all the special education students attend school in 
the '^m^ builJings noted above, where all the regular education students 
attend school. Because of the nature of thfe*TMH eiiild's disability and his 
i^pecial needs. It is felt advisable that he attend school in a separate 
facilitv. ^ ^ 
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Within the delineated boundaries of the Ernstville school district, 
thei;e are also 4 non-^public schools. There is a total of 6,689 students in 
ErnstyiUe of kindergarten ^to Grade 8 age. Of this total l,566^tudents go 
to non-public schools. There is one private school, locaBed to the west of 
thjvsuburban shopping center with an enrollment of 240 students. There are also 
3 parochial schools of different denominations ^witK a total enrollment of 1,326 stucr 
dents. Farther, there are 7 students ^Joth specialized needs who axtenii^school^ ^ 
outside the City of Ernstville. The remaining 5,U6 students ^r^ eilrplled in the 

♦ 

Ernstvil^Ie Public School District iflOO.^ Because the non-public schools 
i^n Ernstville provide no special education classes,, all students with 
special needs are enrolled^ in the Ernstville Public Schools'. 

rnstville Schbol District //lOO operates school 185 days a year. 
No summer sessiohs are held 'for students in kindergarten to 8th grade 
l.n the public schools, however, the private school does have' a summer ^ession.. 
^ The official building hours and school hours are set by each of the schools 
to best meet the needs of the neighborhood which they serve. Most students 
are in school approximately 7 hours a day. Kindergarten students attend 
half day sessions which may be^eit]ier in the morning or the afternoon. 
Preschool programs are held only in the mornings. Ip other special education 
prog^-ams, the length of the school day may be altered to, meet the student's 
needs. 

" SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 

The Ernstville School District //lOO serves the special needs of 
its students who exhibit^ the following handicaps as defined in the State 
of IlLinoi regulations. A special education student includes all students 
vac receive special services, on a regular basis, regardless of the amount 
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^ of time he spends in the special program. /" 

1. Educable Mentally Handicapped (EMH) - This program serves the child whQse 

"intellectual development, mental capacity, adaptive behavior and academic, 

'''' 

achievement are markedly, delayed**. The EMH program serves thos^ students 
with* a moderate mental impairment. • ' . 

2. Trainable Mentally Handicapped (TMH) - This program also serves the 
child whose "intellectual development, mentals capacity , adaptive behavior 
and academic achievement are markedly delayed". ^However, the ^*MH 
program is, designed, for the child with the severe mental impairment. • 

3. Emotionally, Disturbed/Behavioral Diaorders - (Socially Maladjusted) - 
This program setves the child who "exhibits an afJ^eptive disbrder and/or 
adaptive behavior which significantly interfers with his learning and/or 
social functioning," as well as^ the' child who "exhibits educational 
maladjustment related to social or cultural circumstances". 

4. Hearing Impaired (Hf) : This program is for the child whose "residual 
hearing is not sufficient to enable him to understand the sj)oken word 
and to develop language, thus causing extreme deprivation in learning and 

communication. Or, he exhibits a hearing loss j^hich prevents full ^ 
awareness of environmental sounds and spoken language limiting normal j 

• ; ' . . ■ , . ' 

language acquisition an4^1earning achievement". 

5. Physically Handicapped (PH) - The child with a physical impairment * • 
. "exhibits a physical or health impairment either temporary or permanent 

which interfers'* witTi his learning and/or which requires adaptation of the^ / 
physical plant". 

* * ^, 

6. Multiple Handicapped (MH) - The child with a multiple impairment 

'^exhibits two or mare impairments severe either in nature o-r in total 

Impact, which significantly affect his ability to benefit from the educational 
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program". - • ' . 

7; LearjiLng Disability (LD) r-,Thls "child exhibits one or more deficits 

» ^ 

In the essential learning processes of perception, conceptualization, 
language, meraory, attention, impulse control or motor function." 
♦ 8. Visual Impairment (VI) - The child in this program ha> a "visual impair- 
ment such that he cannot develop his educational potential without 



special services and materials*" " ^ 

9. Speech and/or language disorder - The child receiving special speech' 
instruction "dsxhibits deviations of speech and/or language processes' 
which are outside the range of acceptable variation within a, given 
' environment and which prevent full social or ducational development". 

Included amcFng the special education programs offered, the Emstville 
School District- also* began an early childhood LD program for 3 and 4 .year 
old children with special problems. Although the school system attempts^ to 
avoid attaching a particular disability category to amy of its students, it 
is especially concerned with a\^oiding the classification of these early 
childhood students whose needs a^d problems have not yet been^specif ically 
identified. * • . . 

^ . The selection ot students ^to 'be considered for special education'^ 

e 

|)rogilams is on-going- process. There is' a district wide testing program 

w 

designed so that each chil^l^' checked for the existance of aay of these 

problems eveVy other year. Additionally, referals ar^ constantly made when 

it is suspected that the cfrild may have a problem. These ^^ferals come from 

. the child's parents, his teachers, his doctor, his churchtor anyone else 
^ * * * w» 

who has coniiact with ulc ch^ld and suspects there may be a handicap. From 

' V ' * ' \' ' - 

both the referals and the testing process, potential special education students 



ar^ identified .a 
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Those students who are 'identified as posjsj^bly having a problem 
• ... 

kHO given a thorough evaluation^ S.tuderits are examined and tested both by 
school district employees and a consulting staff who are members of the 
area's medical cente.r or mental health clinic- The child's home is also 
visited and the parents are interviewed/ Upon completion of .the evaluation, 
a decision is made as to tbe child's eligibility for special education. 
However, the consultation and eva*luation continue indefinitely and each 
child in special education is periodically tested for a change in placement, 
and those not originally considered eligible may be tetested. A child 
may enter or leave special education classes at any age, or grade level. 

If the child is determined to be eligible 'for special education, 
one of three steps is followed. Most are placed in the appropriate special 




education class in Ernstville District //lOO. In some case? however, there 

1 .... ^ ..^ 

may be no space available for the student, and if. his disability is not 

judged to be severe, he i§ placed on the special educat^^n waiting list 

while remaining in the regular, classroom. Finally,' in a' few cases, the student's 

disability may be judged so severe that he cannot be handled in any of the 

Ernstville special education classes, and he will be placed in the appropriate 

special school outside the district. 



Currently, the Ernstville School District serves 806 students. 



with special needs within It J school district. It also has 221 children on 
the waltiiig list and 7 students who attend school outside the district, . 
The cj-assit'icatlon of the students served by Ern*stville is as follows; 
157~EMH, 51~ED/BD (Soc Mai), 26-HI, 16~PH, 3-MH, 142-LD, 5-VI,-369. - 

Speech, and 5 in the early childhood program. Mo^t of the programs that ar^ 
experiencing overcrowding and have students waiting for placement, are those 
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programs dealing with^less severe disabilities. No .student with a severe 
disability is kept waiting. Among the 221 students waiting for special instruction 
180 are waiting for speech correction, 15 for the EMU progjZi, 10 for the BD/ED 
(Soc Mai) program, Jp^ for^fthe LD program, and 10 for early childhood class. 

There are additionally, 7 children with special needs, which require 
that they attend school outside the district. There is one blind student 
who attends school in an adjacent school district for whom the Eriistville 
School District incurs the costs'". There are 2 de'af students, orf attending 
a private facility for which the Ernstville district is responsible for the 
costs, ^d'the othel: attending a state facility, TJiere is also one severely 
emotionally^ disturbed child who attends a private residential facility for which, 
Ernstville pays the costs, Firfally,^ there are 3 ^ub-TMH children who all 
" attend a state residential facility. The Ernstville School District does ^ 

* not incur costs for^/the%e 3 children, ♦ 

ASSIGNMENT OF PUPILS TO SCHOOLS ' , 

Thf guideline followed by the school* district^is that all students 
will atteiid the" school within whose school boundaries they live if at all 

* possible,* All regular education st;udents attend their *\iome school with the 
exception of the rural students in grades 5 to 8 who attend city school 

* C-I, There is no attempt made to bus students ^or racial reasons, to fill 

less ctowded facilities or for any other reason, * 

The same guldel±TTC~&cists for special education pupils, and many 
i 

of th^ students do adtend the/r "home" school, Hov;;ever, due to the low in- 
cidenm of some of tlrese hanol^a^s, not all of the achools are able to conduct 
classes in all of the programs, and it is necessary for student;s to travel 
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I to the school in which their special class is located. The selection of the. 

location Cor special education programs depended both on where mo^t students- enrolled 
in the program lived, and on the availability of .space in the existing school 

! buildings. The location of sell-contained special programs which^ are not held 

in every school is as follow^:* Intermedia'te EMH classes are held only in 
schools C-I, C-III, C-IV,*D-I and D-II; junior liigh EMH classes are located , . 

in schools C-IV, D-I and D-II; all TMH students attend the E-I TMH Center; 

' all ED/BD (Soc MaL) students attend schoo^ all hearing Impaired students 

. attend school C-III, all physically and multiply handicapped students attend 
school C--1T, and the e^rly chiyhood pi;;ogram is held in school B-I. 

^ Because of the policy that all students attend their *^omd' school, 

.enrollment varies considerably among the different schools in the district. 

•* • * , 

The characteristics of the student body and the trends of school enrollment 

correspond to the general demographic and socio-economic characteristics 

^of the surrounding neighborhood, and so these factors also vary considerably 

between schools. The smallest regular education school in the district is 

School A-I'with a total enrollment of 96 students. Regular eclucation classes 

<■ 

vary between 16 and 19 students each.' School B-I is the second ImaHest 
school with an enrollment of 375 students, and regular education classes 
ranging between 18 and 22 students. In the city the smallest school is 
C-II with an enrollment of 561 students, and regular education classes which 
range between 26 and 32 students. Schools C-I and C-III have approximately 
. the same enrollment with 687 and 666 students, respectively. These classes 
vary,between 21 and 2-7 students in regula^s^ducation programs. Schools C-IV, . 
D-I, and D-II are the district's largest schools with enrollments of 888, 928, 
and 883, respectively. Regular^ducation classes in these schools range from 
30 to 35 students. The smallest school in the district which houses the . 
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m program has an enrollment of ,32 students. The School District, however, 
h.iB selected 30 students per class as an average to be used for budgetary 

i * ' ' \ 

purposes. la classes with greater than 30 students, the child may be unable . . 

to receive adequate individual attention, and in clasfes with significantly 

/ 

fewer students, the cost per student may be unjustifiably high. 

» • _ 

\ Attendance at each of these schools is quite high, and tfie 

f . ~ • 

special ^education students generally maintain as consistent attendance records / 
as the regular education students. Average daily atten^lance £or each of the 
district's schools varies between 88 percent and 96 percent, with a district 
wide average daily attendance of 92 percent. 

CLASSROOMS . ' 

, There .ar.e several different tj^es of classroom arrangement in the 

Ernstyille district. In the general education program, there are generally 
two types of classrooms; one for the elementa?:y school child up to the 
6th grade, and a junior high arrangement for 7th .and 8th grades. In the special . 
education program, there are 3 types of instructional programs to wjiich the special 
education child may be assigned; a self-contained classroom, a resource 
room, or itinerant instruction. 

First, all kindergarten to 6th grade students are assigned to elementary 

"■' ' 

school classrooms. These classrooms are actually self-contained classrooms 

because the sjLudent stays in the same classroom with the same pupils all day. 

He has the same teacher who teaches all of his subjects. The only exception 

to this partem. is for physical education. Only one grade is represented ^ 

in each of the classrooms. The students are randomly placed in the classes 

with no special attention given to ability grouping or other special classification. 
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The 7th and 8th grade students, have a classroom pattern similar . ^ 

to a high ^chool*program. Although most subject's are required, yet they haye a 

limited selection of some subjects. The students change rooms for their 

different subjects with the corresponding change in class membership, and teachers. 

-* • • 

Each student is also assigned \o a homeroom class for administrative purposes^ 
Each teacher teaches more than one subject, but she specialises primarily 
in one which she then teaches most of the day* Teachers may teach the same 
subject to 7th and 8th grades., however, all 7th and 8th grade classes are 
kept* separate,' Although the students are not specifically placed in classes 

■ . ■ ■ . <' ^ . 

by ability grouping, the feature of subject selection and consequent scheduling 
adjustments causes 7th and 8th classes to hay'e a more homogeneous' class 
membership than in the elementary grades. - , * , 

: / 

The self-contained classroom is one type of special education 

instruction. ^ XhA self-contained special education programs are for children ^ 

f , * * » 

who require a great deal of special attention. Students in the self-contained 

programs are assigiied to the special education classroom and spend almost ail 

of their time in this same classroom with the same teacher instructing them* 

in all subjects. The objective of the school, district is to mainstream all 

special education students as much as possibjLe. The studehts assigned to 

self-contained special education programs have individually designed programs 

to integrate tjhem into the regular classroom as much as possible. It is 

hoped that these students will gradually become more and "more integrated 

and eventually their problem can be corrected, and they can return to the regular 

classroom. Except for the physically and multiply handicapped students /''^^^ 

most special education students at l6ast attend physical edu*cation classe s 

with the regular students* However, fjor students assigned to th^ se\f-con- 

tained special education classrooA, their handicap is severe enough so that 
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the focus of their education is- in the special classroom. 

The class sizes of the special* education classroom are limited by 
state regulations. The early childhood and MH programs are limited to 5 

w 

students to 1 teacher. The ED/BD (Soc Mal)^ V-l'; deaf, and PH programs, are limited 

to 8 stu^dents per teacher. The LD and TMH progr^s cannot exceed 10 students 

per teacher, and the HI and primary EMH classes are limited to 12 students 

per teacher. Finally, the maximum class size of 1> students pep teacher 

exists in the intermediate and junior high EMH programs i\ Although the state • 

Regulations leave the determination of class size slightly open^to intqr- 

«. 

pretation based upon a judgment of what constitutes a moderate, severe or 
profound handicap, all of the Ernstville's special education classes appear 
to meet, these regulations at all times* v 

Of the 806 total special education students, 232 are assigned to * 
self contained programs in the following schools: 

_ School A-I: • 1 EMH class - 6 students , 

* * * 

School B-I 1 EMH class 7 students^ ' . 

^ * 1 early childhood - 5 students 

School C-I 2^MH classes - 16 stiitients 

4 ED/BD (Soc. Mai) classes - 28 students 
School C-II 1 EMH class - 6 students 

3 PH classes - 13 students 

s ^ 

I ' 1 MH class - 3 students \^ ^ , * 

\ ' , ' ' . • 

School C-III 2 EMH classes - 12 students 

3 tt«I classes 19 students . * ' ^ 

School C-IV 4' EMH cliisses.- 37 students 

' School ti-I - 3 EMH classes - 21 students 
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School D-lI 4 E^^H classes - 27 students 

School E-I 4 TMH classes - 32 students 
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' ' ^ The resource. room is a second type of special education program 
cxis-tlng. In Ernstville's special* education program. A resource room 
is established in a school whenever the demand exists for this service. In 
the resource program, the child is assigned to a regular classroom where ^ 
he spends at least 50 percent of his time, The*other part of his tinie which 
varies according to the needs of the student is spent in the special classroom. 
If there is a self contained classroom of the particular handicap already 
in the school, the child, may go- to this classroom, 'Or, the resource teacher 
may have only resource special education students in her class, ^ If there 
are not enough Resource students in the school^ to require a full-time resource 
teacher, she may work at more than one school with an assigned room in each 
^school. 

The class size of the resource room is corfst!antly changing as 
students go and return from their regular rooms. In the cesource classroom, 
th^ teacher helps, the student with his regular classroom work as well ,as 
performing special work. For some resource students, all his*'instruction in 
a particular subject may come- from his special classroom* * 

In the Ernstville School District, 199 students receive special 
help in resour/:e rooms. All of the 142 children with LD problems are assisted 
by resource room instruction and 23 of 47 ED/BD (Soe Mai) students attend resource rooms. 
The distribution of resource students among the various schools is as follows: 
Sch5SE>l A-I^- 5 students. School B-I - 18 students, School C-I - 24 students, . 
School C-rt - 24 students, School C-III - 26 students, School C-IV - 35 
students, School 'D-I - 35 students, and School D'-Il - 32 students. 
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The L-emainlng type oC special education service is itinerant instruction. 
The student receiving itinerant Instruction is assigned to a regular class- 
room and sees his itinerant ^teacher^periodically* Th^ Itinerant student 
as 'well <5s the resource s.tudent always remains in his "home" school. The 
frequency with which the child sees the special teacher is again determined 
according to his ne^ds/ -An itinerant teacher is usually not in one school 
full time and has- no assigned classroom within the school. The location^ 
at which she meets with her students may change frequently depending on 
whatever room is available at a particular time. The type of instruction 
handled by the Itinerant teacher generally focuses oh instruction in* how to 
.correct or deal with the student's handii:^ap. There are 375 students in the 
Ernstville School District receiving itinerant special education services. * 
Of this total, 369 of the sCudents have language ot speech disorders. The 
number of students in each school receiving itinerant services varies with 
the size of the school's enrollment. Enrollment in this program ranges^ from^ 
School A-I which h'as 7 students, while School D-I has 72 students ^ 
receiving special attention. , ' \ 

STAFF ' , . - 

J 

There are a number of different types of personnel who compose 

the staff in each of the Ernstville Schools. The largest group of staff 

members are the. prof essional staff permanently assigned to one school* 

This group includes all of the teachers in the regular: education program, 

except for some kindergarten teachers, and all of the special education 

• ■> 
teachers in the self-contained program, as well as some of the special education 

-resource teachers. This group also includes'many of the special activity 

teachers such as physical education, health, music or art teachers. In 

r 
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addition, most Enistville Schools have a full time librarian teacher, and 
\ 

n reading resource teacher, and some schools have a full^ime nurse. , Finally, 
the principals and assistant principals complete the full time s'taff of most 
of the schools. 

The second group of professional staff is' that group which is assigned 

to more' than one school. This group is comprised of some kindergarten and special 

♦ 

activity teachers, some special education resource* teachp.rs as well as itinerant 
special education teachers, and some of the school nurses. The district 
also Employs a physical therapist part-time who is shared with the high school. 
The assignments to the various schools change annually depending on the specific 
needs of the students in the school each year. " * ^ 

Currently, the school district employs, 7 school principals, and 4 ^ 

i 

assistant principals. Also the s;ystem employs 7 school nurses, 7 librarians, 

and 7 reading resource teachers, as well as approximately 235 teachers. 

All of these school employees have contracts with the school system. 

All regular education, special education and specia!^ activities teachers, and librarians. 

are payed off the same pay schedule which is based upon the teachbr's academic 

degree and the number of years she has taught in the ErnstviUe School System. 

Teachers also receive an additional pa)mient based upon a fixed sch"edule for 

ixtra duties they perform, such as intermural sfjorLs coach or safety patrol 
"supervisor. The contracts extend for a school year 'period of 10 month?. 

There is an allowance for 9 sick days )per school year included in the contract. 

The School District feels that any teacher with the appropriate bachelor's 
^degree and teachers certificate is qualified to teach in any of the District's 

classrooms. Althotigh their staff is expected to have a degree, no experience 
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. is nocessar^y for* placement in the district's classrooms* 

In order to adequately plan for the teacher's absentees a^ substitute 

- \ • " 

policy was designed which assigns* substitute teachers to particular schools* 

\ \ 

Based primarily on the number of teachers fn a school, substitutes are assigned 
to a school on either a full or part-time basis. These teachers are contracted 

• A . ' • 

teachers who work full time in the school(s) to which they are assigned. .They . 
move from classroom to classroom to fill in 'for any teacher in the building 
who is absent. ^This payroll expense has beqn recognized as part of the schools 
budget. However, should a greater number of substitutes be needed on any 
particular day, the school has a lis.t of substitutes it may call on a 
* daily basis* These teachers do not have a contract with the school system but 
are* paid on a daily basis* 

The compensation for the remaining' school professional staff includes 
a salaryv schedule for school nurses* All school nurses work on a 10 month 
school year calendar, at salaries based upon their years of experience in the 
school system. The principals arid assistant principals are included in compen- 
sation plans, for. administrative employees. These employees work 11 months 
a year. 

A * ' 

In addition to die employees, who spend cheir -full time in the schools, 
the system has a supportive professional staff that can be called upon when 
it is needed/ The district ^ploys 2 psychologists and 2 social workers 
on a ^full time ba^is with contracts extending for 10 1/2 months a year. 
These staff members can be called any of the schools to deal wi4:h a 
special problem that may arise* ^These employees also^'are involved in the 
continual student testing and evaluation, procedures throughout the system* 

. I3ti \ 
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. , The other group of supportive staff includes a number of medical 

pc r.^onnui that are used on a consultlve basis. These physicians are paid a 
*^ixt-^4 ft?t< for each student visit they make during the year- 'The con^;ultive 
group consists of a psychiatrist, a pediatrician, a physiatrtst, an orthopedic 
"burgeon, a neurosurgeon, an ophthalmologist, and an optometrist. The Ernstrviiie 
9 MedxKiil. Cftnier does not have a hearing clinic or otologist on its staff. 
^ It patent.^ disagree wi&i the school's decision on eligibility for the hearing 
^ ImpalTc! classes, the parent himself may choose to take his child to the hearing 
Clinic ia Brown's City for testing. 

*l \ In addit^n to the professional employees of the school system^ the 
assistance of many others is required. One such group of employees ate the 
aides. Thf system employs two types of aides; clerical aid^iS and instructional 
aides* Ih^ instructional aides work in the classroom with the teacher, directly 
assisting the stftdent in his learning. All aides are paid the same annual 
salary which was s^,75o for t!>e ^last school year. The clerical aides are 
respun^^ib^e fur assisting primarily with paperwork; pi'eparing materials for 
ci/iss prt.^;ijutatioii, and gradiag^Tpapers^ The clerical Lides are all paid a 
^wec-kiy v^ge ot $110. Some schools also have an aide working in the library 
, who is piXd '$96 a week for a 7 hour day. The use of aides is dependent on 
1 number of factors including the size of the class, the type of students 
in the cLr^s/the grade level* the subject matter and the teacher's interest 
in ^/ivinf, an vudc. 
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Other school employees fall into four groups. Firsn is the school 
secretarial and bookkeeping staff whose duties involve 4^verall school^ adminis trac- 
tive matters* Each school has a secretary/clerk who is paid $124 a^eek. 
Secondly, are the janitorial and maintenance personnel which are assigned to \ 
each school. These employees are paid on an hourly basd^. Third are the 
cafeteria personnel who are also paid on an hourly \asis and work in each - 
schooT. . 

^ The last group is comprised of speUal attendants which are required 
in some of the special education programs. One special attendant works 
in School C-I with the ED/BD (Soc Mai) program. This attendant assists with 

r 

behaviorial and discipline problems among these students. School- C-II has * 
2 special attendants working with the PH and m programs. The attendants .are 
needed to help students get in and out of the classrooms., tp help them with 
their coats, to help them at lunch and in the washroom, etc. Special 
attendants are paid by the week, depending on which special education program^ 
they are involved with. These attendant^ complete the staff which works in the 
various schoo^sT^ 



TRANSPORTATIO> 

_ The Ernstville School District has been designed so that most of 
its students are able to walk to school. Transp'ortation is 'provided however, 
for students who live greater than a half mile from school. The -Ernstville 
School District is also legally required to provide transportation for its 
special education students. Such transportation is available, yet most of the 
special education students who have^only a moderate handicap, and attend their 
"home" sc^9l, choose to walk ^ school with the regular education students. 
The Ernstville School District also provides transportation to both regular 
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And spei iai education studt^nts for any field trip or special after school 

All transportation provided b.x the' Ernstvllle School District 
Is^a contracted service* It is fully paid for by the district with no cost 
to the student except for special field trips. The district does not ovm 
any*of the buses, nor is it responsible for vehicle maintenance.^ /The? bus 
drivers are not employees of tK^e Ernstville School District. 

For daily transportation to and f rom- school, the ErnstviJJLe District 
uses 19 regular school buses, 2 especially equipped ^ns for the physical 
handicapped children and 4 taxi cabs for visually impaire/d students. On the 
regular buses, in some cases regular education and special education .students 
ride the same bus. Ihese buses are pariced at the schools throughout the school 
fea^r. When the driver begins his route/ he will begin at the furthest point 



from the school, and pick up students at sf>ecified stops on the route back 
to the icFiool. Th^ physicolly handicapped and visually impaired students who 
travel to school in the vans and cabs are .picked up at and returned^ to their 
homes • I ' ^ ' 



LUNCH ' " , 

Many students in the Ernstville School System^ eat lunch at school, 
although in 4 of the 9 schools students may go home if they wish. Because 
none of the schools are equipped with cafeterias, the schools purchase pre- ^ 
cooked frozen lunches which ^e then warmed in special heating ovens. There - 
is one hot meal served daily, and students may .Select eithqr to purchase a 
hat luiich or to bring their lunch from home. Those who bring their lunch 
may purchase milk. All students who are financially able, purchase their hot 
lunches, however, the school system also has a free lunch program. Those 
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students who meet the financial requtremen|.s are served a hot lunch daily. 
Last year, approximate^/ 15 percent of the students rev^eived free hot 
lunches, ^ 

Each school has a cafeteria manager who is responsible for the lunch 
room* She is *responsii)le for ordering the iuncthes and other lunchroom 
♦supplies as well as serving the lunches* la many of the schopls, she 
has an assistant. In addition to the personnel assigned especially to the 
cafeteria, there^s a teacher on duty f^r general supervision ^in the lunch 
room each d^y*. The teachers rotate this duty among themselves, with the number 
of times they are on duty depending on the number of teachers in the school. 

PHYSICAL PLANT . ' /. ' " ^ 

The nine school buildings in the Ernstville School System vary 

* considerably. Of the nine buildings,' 8 are owned by the school district* 

' • 

^ Approximately 6,000 square feet of space is leased for the TMH Center. 

.The oldest owned school building was completed in 1939, and the newest ^n 
1969* These buHdings, were designed to accommodate from l5t) .to 860 students,, 
and range in size from 1^600 square feet to 66,544 square feet* 

/ In addition to a number of classrooms of varied sizes, all schools 
except A-I have a library* All of the schools also have" a gymnasium and 
lunch room. In some schools where the cafeteria is not a separate room- the 
gymnasium is usually designed with l^ables and ^benches that fold into the, walls* 

\ 

'Both the gymnasiums and cafeterias are used for a variety of pnograms and 

meetings. All of the schools are also provided with adequate washroom facilities' 

for the students, as well as a separate faculty room and washroom for the staff. 

Finally, all schools have a separate administrative ai:ea and nurse's room 
% ^ * 

(except A-I). 
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In <iddltion to these facilities found in all Ernstville schools 
regardless oi their age and individual design, many the schools have special 
facilities. For instance, a full/ equipped\he^ring laboratory was added . 
to school C-IIi in 1970. In 19^8,' a physically and multiply handicapped 
wing was added to School C-II. This wing, is a one-story structure with ramps 
and railings throughout the building. It also contains an equipped physical 
therapy room, . * . 

SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT , ^ . . 

All the classrooms in ^the Ernstville school system are adequately \ 
equipped for their appropriate educational purpose. Supplies and equijJment 
are generally placed into oqe of three groups. The first group comprises 
the standard equipment found in every classroom* In the Ernstville school 
system^ this includes student's desks, a teadher's desk and chair, an activity 
or reading table, a file cabinet, a bookcase, ^ screen, blackboards, and a clock. 
This standard list is then modified to meet the specif ^.c needs of the special 
education classes. For example, an overhead projector is considered as part 
of the standard equipment in the hearing impaired' classrooms , and special 
desks and electric typewriters are required in the physically handicapped 
classrooms. - ' * ' 

A second group /of equipment includes equip.ment which is standard 
in all the schools but is shared among a number of classrooms. The number of 
classrooms which share the same piece of equipment depends upon the anticipated 
demand foV the equipment. Included in this group are ^movie projectors,^ film 
'strip^ projectors, record players, tape recojrders, overhead projectors, etc. | 



The last^type of supplies includes th6se which are fplt to the 

discretion uf each classroom teacher. They*' include whatever, she feels is necessary 

to teach her classes during the school year. This includes standard textbooks, 

t—^ workbooks, p*hamplets, science equipment, felt boards, puzzles and games, etc. 

II^ also includes the supplementary materials such as dictionaires 

♦ 

and encyclopedias considered necessary for the classroom. Further included in the 
teachers' sup'ply list are all the consumable supplies such as paper, paints, pencils, 
crayons, tape, dittos, etc. All expenses for supplies and eq^uipment are 
incurred by the school system with the occasional exception of a special 
student new^]^ap§r to which the students' select to subscribe. 

> 

CENTRAL OFFICE ' • 

, * Overseeing the operations of the Ernstville schools is the^ central * * 

administrative staff which is located in an especially designed wing of 

School C-III which was completed in 1970. The central office; staff is comprised 

of the following personnel:, the district superintendent, the assistant superitp-* 

tendent, the director of special education, the financial manager, the 

curriculum coordinator, and the .reading coordinator*. The social workers ^nd 

psychologists also work out of the central office. To support this admlnis^tra- 

tjlve staif,*the system employs a bookkeeper, a secretary, three clerks, and 
* « 

engineer, and a janitor. Also assigned to the centraL office is a maintenance 
crew comprised of a paint-er, a carpenter, a plumber, and a electrician, ^ 
who attend to problems in all of the school system* s buildings. 

■ 'Financing for "the school system comes from* a number of sources; 
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from local taxes., from state funds, and from federal title programs. The 



current education tax rate,' for the school- system is, the 



bullying rate^ 



, and the transpottation rate is • Considered 



in the. formulation of the education rate, is the option the Board has to 
levy a tax to construct special education' buildings wijthout a referendum. ^ 
The school also receives f^nds under Title I^bdlitle II, Title III, Title IV, 
and Title VI as well as other government programs. To fensure that Title I 
funds supplement rather than supplant local funds a comparability test was 
Instituted, in the summer of 1973. Although the Ernstville system has not 
yet tested its schools, it appears that it qualifies to continue receiving^ 
these funds. ^Teachers in all schools are paid from the same schedule, and 
aides are often used in the' large classes. 

Based upon the funds the Ernstviile School District has available, 
last year's expenditures per pupil were ^^^^^^ • 



\ 
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Mr. Olson is a Certified Public Tl.:cuuntant in Illinois and other 
Htaies and is a member of the iVmericoa Institute of Certified Public Account- 
ant ^ AtiA a member and past officer of the Illinois Society of Certified 
Public Ai:i.^mnt^at^. He was honored by both these organizations for achieving 
the Itlp^est grade in the Stat^ of Illinois on the CPA examination in 1951. 

Mis*^. Simnn is a staff management consultant in the Chicago oMice 
of f rn-i £.rn*^t. ,>he received her H.A. degree and a secondary teaching 
certif i«.at«:f from the University of Michigan in 1970* In 1972, she received 
her M.I'. A. degree from Northwestern University specializing in lAatketing 
and f j nan* < « rti- Simoa, who taught in the Ann Arbor Public Schools, i^ 

currenMy a ertifled teacher for grades 6-12 in the State of Illinois* 

I* 

Sin» t joini^ti;^: Frn-t L Ernst in 1972, she has been involved with several 

^^^.-^i^jim^ nt involving economl'c planning and market and demand analysis. 

^ ^ f 

THOM^J- f,, SHI FORD 

Mr. .^hutr»rd IS i Supervisor n*a the Management Cons'ulting Services 
: taf f t>t Frnst Ernst in fhlcago. Wis specialization is in the field of 
^-i^vmU^a lun and per-onnel services* [lc received his B.S. from uhe University 
of rt.TtTf,«tf*^iii..i m f rom the Northwestern I'nivorsity School of Manage- 
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Mr. Shuford has developed a number of major wage and salary plans 
and has had extensive experience in the application of such plans to multi- 
unit diversified oranglzations with broad geographic base. He has- also 
conducted a broad range uf assignments in organization planning and development 

Prior to joining Ernst & Ernst, Mr. Shuford functioned in the capa- 

city of senior organization consultant and compens*ation administrator] on 

the corporate staff of a major industrial firm. 
I 

Ke is a member of t^e American Compensation Association. 
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